and of his desire for the vocation of a priest, 


fim to take atrip to Europe ; and was asso- 
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The case of Dr. Dr. McGlynn brings up in 
@efinite form the most important. issues 
‘ qvhich have ever been presented in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church iu the United 
- States. It has in fact an interest far tran- 
* goending this country, insomuch as the 

ion which it involves is the attitude of 
the greatest of Christian churches toward, 
‘the world-wide social movement of our 
times, and its decision will be fraught with 
the mosi important: consequences, both to 
the development of that movement and to 
“the Church itself. 
-. Whatever may have been his communi- 
entions to his ecclesiastical superiors, Dr. 
“MoGlynn has to the public at Jarge main- 
tained a most prudent and dicnified silence. 
What has been given to the press has come 
from the archbishop himself, or the fami- 
liars of his palace and ecclesiastical council. 
From these sources the public know that 
Dr. 
pastoral charge ind his means of liveli- 
hood and has been ordered to report to 
Riome, not because of any moral offense, 
any shortcoming in personal duties or any 
theological heresy, 
pression of cert:in economic beliefs and 
political preferences. Never before in the 
history of this’country has there been such 
@ barefaced attempt to use the Catholic 
Church as a political machine—such an 
audacious excercise of ecclesiastical power 
to stifle political opinion and control politi- 
cal action. Yet this outrageous attempt to 
use the power of Kome in American poli- 
tics has excited no remonstrance on the 
part of the press, dominated, as the press is, 
for the most pait, by infiuences which 
would gladly sec the Cathvlic Church used 
to keep down any questionings of social 
injustice, and to prevent any political 
action on the part of workingmen. With 
few exceptions the leading papers have 
manifested an evident sdtisfaction that 
@n extinguisher, as they suppose, has 
been put upon the radical  uiter- 
gfnces of “the Priest of the Poor,” and 
even journals ordinarily most sensitive to 
“papal aggressions” have softly patted 
Archbishop Corrigan on the back us an en- 
forcer of discipline and a savior cf society. 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the Werld, has, 
- indeed, remarked that deposition was too 
“severe a punishment. Some punishment, 
he assumes, ought to be visited upon the 
_ priest who ventured to oppose the “ Fatty 
Walshes” that in the recent election ral- 
fied round Mr. Hewitt to save society, but 
in the kindness of his heart and the mag- 
manimity of a victor, Mr. Pulitzer would 
evidently be satisfied with the sending of 
the most eloquent and best beloved of New 
ork pastors from the largest of metropoli- 
tan parishes to some obscure country a 
- Atgon, where he could net prove a stumbling 
© Block and an offense to New York rings. 

. On the other -hand, many of his co-be- 
lievers, while deeply indignant at the treat- 
ment of Dr. McGlynn, have, in the absence 
of any word to the contrary, assumed that 


he must go to Rome, and some of 
thenr seem to think ¢hat it would be well 


~ for him to go tor the purpose of making a 
dear issue before the authorities of the 
Church as to the action of the archbishop. 

_ Thus the matter stands at this writing. 


Born in Ne ew York of parents whose 
" mother tongue ..as Irish, Dr. MeGlynn re- 
oeived the first purt of his education in our 
public schools and graduated with honor 
into the Free Academy; but, selected by 
| Archbishop Haghes because of his prose 


he left the Free Academy to become a 
_wudent in the Propaganda College in 
Rome. In that famcus college, where stu- 
‘dents of all races, colors and languages 
meet on a footing of perfect equality, he 
got only acquired a thorough classical edu- 
cation, a mastery of the Italian and other 
continental languages and laid broad 
wud deep foundations for theological 
_ gtadies that did not cease with his student 
days, but he learned that truly catholic les- 
6on that only intercourse with men of dif- 
ferent races and conditions cau give—-the 
lesson that “He hath made of one blood 
all the nations of men “—that ‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” Returning with high 
honors to his native }and, a priest and doc- 
tor of divinity, Dr. McGlynn served tor 
three years as chaplain of a military hospi- 
tal during the war, was for some Ume pas- 
‘ter of Si. Ann's, until) ill-healih compelled 


ciated as assistant with two of the most 

potable of New York Catholic pastors, 

~ ‘Father Farrell and Dr. Cummings, both de- 
-woted Catholics, but at the same time both 

“@eeply imbucd with the free spirit of 
American institutions. At the decease of 
Dr. Cummings in 1866 Dr. McGlynn became 
pastor of St. “Stephen? s, the largest though 
not the wealthiest parish of New York—for 

. its congregation is mostly drawn from the 
@ast side. 

Dr. McGivnn does not owe his promi- 
mnence to the attention excited by the efforts 
te punisi |i. for his political opinions. 
Recognized by common consent as the 
ablest and strongest of Catholic priests in 

New York, public opinion pointed to him as 
‘atural successor tu the archbishopric of 

's diocese, and had it not been for his at- 
ade on the school question, he would 
douititless jong eve this have reached the 
archiepiscopal dignity and perhaps the 
ardinalate. As it is, he was sciected some 
Rive years azo to go to Rome as the repre- 
sentative of themetropolitan diocese, carry- 

za Latin letter to the pope. And as a 
(mere parish priest Dr. McGlynn has by 
force of iis learning, cloquence and char- 
acter, stood in the front rank of the great 

rgymen of the United Stes and wielded 

influence second to that of no man in 


in still | 
J .port the absolutiam of the Onar. Luther 


McGiynn has deen deprived of his | 


but beeause of his ex- | 
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votion has inspired among all who came in 
contact with him. If he has never forgotten 
that he was an American citizen, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn has been first and all the time a 
priest—-a minister to the deepest of human 
needs. Instead of living luxuriously and 
growing rich, as many Catholic priests with 
opportunities inferior to his have done, he 
has voluntarily embraced poverty, living in 
the simplest and plainest fashion, and not 
only giving away the greater part of the 
little stipend of $800, which -he permitted 
himself to draw from his church, but the 
considerable bequests which have from 
time to time come to him from relatives. 
St. Stephen’s, during all the years of bis 
pastorate, has been pre-eminently tie 
church of the poor; few aristocratic car- 
riages rolled up to the door of its parochial 
residence,and liveried footmen seldom rang 
the bell; but there has been all these years 
a constant procession of the over-wrought 
the distressed and the despairing. 

Dr. McGlynn has never established a 
parochial school, but the revenues of the 
church that remained: after dealing with 
the immense debt with which it was bur- 
dened when he assuned his pastorate have 
been expended in giving every facility and 
aid to devotion. St. Stephen’s has been 
noted for its magnificent: music and for the 
beauty of its altars and its pa‘ntings— 
a single one of which is worth more 
than the furniture of the residence that 
has accommodated Dr. McGlynn and his 
eight assistants. Every day in the year 
St. Stephen’s church has stood open to 
those who might seek it for religious aid, 
and beginning at half-past five in the 
morning eight masses have been said, be- 
sides vesper service in the evening and a 
daily service in Balievue hospital. In ad- 
dition to this, Dr. McGlynn has during his 
pastorate established «a home for orphans 
and destitute children that now embraces 
three establishments—one in New York, 
one on Staten Island and one in Fordham-— 
that together shelter six hundred children. 
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In the collection of a rich lady recently 
deceased, placed on exhibition last year in 
this city prior to its sale by auction, there 
was a little picture by a French artist that 
brought under the hammer thirty thousand 
dollars. And for those who can afford to 
buy great paintings this was none too 
much for the little picture of perhaps a 
couple of square feet. It was not merely 
marvelgusly drawn and colored, but was 
one of those paintings at which one can 
look long and look again, because of the 
meaning they express. This painting, 
which now adorns a railroad millionaire's 
mansion, instead of hanging, as it ought to 
hang, on the walls of some public art 
gallery, is entitled, “The Missionary’s 
Story.” In the magnificent salon of a 
Roman pace a simple monk of one of the 
missionary orders is telling a story of 
hardship and martyrdom in some far off 
heathen lanil to two young cardinals 
seated easily on a couch. In the middle 
ground another dignitary of the church is 
helping himself to refreshment from a 
well-filled table, while a handsome dog, 
on his hind legs, wistfully begs, and in a 
corner of the apartment the heads of some 
of the great orders are gossiping and 
laughing. The earnestness of the monk 
on the one side, the abstraction and 
languor of the two cardinals as they listen 
to what to them is ‘‘a tale of little niean- 
ing, though its words be strong,” and the 
utter indifference of the other dignitaries, 
produce an impression which it is hard to 
convey fully in words. It is the contrast. 
between the earnestness and devotion of 
the men who have carried the banner of ! 
the Cross throughout all lands and the 
worldliness of the polished hierarchical 
aristocracy, who out of their devotion and 
their sacrifices enjoy the sweets of power 
and the luxuries of wealth. 

Take the history of France and read of 
princely cardinals, of luxurious bishops 
and abbots and of supple, cringing abbes, 
fawning and intriguing in the court of Ver- 
sailles, and you will understand how the 
Revolution, stung .to madness, decreed the 
abolition of Christianity and set up the 
altar of reason. Turn to the pages that 
tell of the poor pricst driving the dead cart 
in the plague; of Vincent de Paul serving 
the alley slave; of sisters of charity toilins 
among the poor like ministering angels, and 
you will know how Christianity has endured 
and yet endures, 

So it has always been. Christ was 
cradied in a manger, and came forth from 
the home of working carpenter to 
preach to the tramp and the outcast. 
Peter was a fisherman, Paul a tené-maker. 
It was among the despised and down-trod- 
den and the generous-hearted who felt tor 
the oppressed that the gospel of hcepe for 
the poor and of menace to the rich 
made its way. Christ’s declaration was 
that he came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfill it; yet to the high priests of Jerusa- 
Jem, as to the pontiffs of pagan Rome, the 
| gospel of the common brotherhood of man 
and tise common fatherhood of God was rank 
communism, to be trodden out with ana- 
thema, with sicel and with fire, because it 
threatened the privileges of the rich and 
powerful. Hunted, persecuted, through the 
‘toils of its missionaries and the agonies of 
its martyrs, Christianity made its way, un- 
til it had become a power which the great- 
est of politicians could not despise, and in 
what is called the “conversion of Con- 
stantine,” Roman imperialism, with all it 
represented, was murried in form with 
Christian truth. From that time, and 
in every land where it has become a domi- 
nant religion, the very powers that at first 
fought so bitterly ::zainst Christianity have 
sought to use it. This has been true of a 
forms of Christianity. The Catholic Church 
has been used to bolster the power of ty: 
rants and to keep Gag masses quiet under 
social injustice ; the Greek Church to sup- 
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hurled his direct anathemas against Ger- 
man peasants driven into agrarian revolt 
by the unbearable oppressions of their 
lords; the English Church has been the 
staunch supporter of regal tyranny and 
landiord robbery, and Presbyterian min- 
isters have’ preached to Scottish clans- 


men that in resisting eviction from their. 


homes they would be resisting the will of 
God, while in our own day and place the 
popular, preachers of the great liberal 
denominations, however careless they may 
be of the charge of heterodoxy, are care- 
ful to temper the gospel to their wealthy 
sheep. 


The most Catholic--indced, it may per- 
haps be said, the most religious people in the 
world torday are the Irish, and it is to the 
Trish that: the growth and power of the 
Catholic Church wherever the English 
tongue is spoken are mainly due. Ireland 
owes no debt of gratitude to Rome. The 
church of Patrick, the church of the days 
of Ireland's glory, maintained a semi- 
independence of Rome, and it) was to sub- 
due this independence that the first English 
invader received a papal warrant to conquer 
Ireland on condition that he would compel 
the payment of Peter's pence. But in Ire- 
land for generations past the Catholic faith 
has been the religion of the poor and 
oppressed, the religion of national hope 
and social aspiration. The priest, hunted 


' 


and persecuted with his people when ad- ; 


herence to the Catholic faith was made the 
badge of an inferior caste and the mark of 
the most atrocious penzl laws, became the 
devoted friend, the trusted guide, the father 
and leader of his flock in things temporal as 
in things spiritual ;-and while atheism and 
indifference have rolled their, waves over 
France and Germany and Italy, the Irish 
heart has remained devotedly and intensely 
Catholic. 

But this devotion has becn put to some 
severe tests. Since persecution has ceased, 
the English government has sought to use 
the national faith to insure Irish submis- 
sion, and there has grown up among the 
Irish Catholics a wealthy class eager for 
social “respectability,” that have come to 
be known as “Castile Catholics ”-—fawners 
at the court of the lord Jieutenant and the 
bitterest opponents of any movement that 
has looked.to the assertion of popular rights. 
The priests for the most part have remained 
true to the people and to their aspirations ; 
but the hierarchy has too often been but a 
tool in the hands of the oppressor. The 
solicitations of the English government 
gained for the Irish Church at Rome a 
recognition which its devotion had never 
aitained by the appointment of an Irish 
cardinal in the person of Cardinal Cullen ; 
but he and his successor, Cardinal McCube, 
were as devoted to English dominance and 
landlord interests as though they had been 
the direct appointees of the landlord oli- 
garchy. While Cardinal McCabe lived no 
priest in his diocese dared say one word in 
public for the national movement, the 
single curate in Dublin, Father Kane, who 
attended a Jand league meeting, being com- 
pelled to publicly apologize and then with- 
draw into the Dominican order. Even 
the noble-hearted women, who, when the 
Irish leaders were cast into prison, kept the 
cause alive, were condemned in an | archi- 
episcopal pastoral. 

On the death of Cardinal McCabe, the 
appointment of a successor of the same 
kind was only defeated by the determined 
attitdde of the Irish priests and people, led 
by such prelates as Archbishop Croke and 
Bishop Nulty, who, in unequivocal Jan- 
guage, told the Roman authorities that the 
course to which they were prompted by the 
English government and the Castle Catho- 
hes would inevitably lead in Ireland to just 
such a revolt of the masses from the 
Church as had already occurred on the con- 
unent. 

Here in the United States the same con- 
dition of things is presented. The Catho- 
lic Church, which has grown mainly by 
the multiplication of the Irish element in 
our population, is a church 6£ the poorer 
masses ; but in it the rich Catholics of the 
the same genus as the Castle Catholics of 
Treland, have to a large degree influenced 
the hierarchy in the sume way. Dr. Me- 
Glynn is a representative of the Soggarth 
aroon—the ‘dear priest” whose devotion 
aud patriotism have made Ireland so loyal to 
the Roman Church. Archbishop Corrigaia 
is a representative of the “Castle Catho- 
lics” of New York, an American Cardinal 
McCabe, 

There is another thing worth noting. Ire- 
land was never conquered by the Romans, 
as were England and the Scottish low- 
lands, and the idea that land could be made 
private property so as to shut out any class 
of the people from all legal rights to the 
use of the earth, Opposed as it is to ancient 
IristMaw and custom, Was only forced upon 
Ireland in comparatively modern times, by 
the force of English arms and the treachery 
of Irish chiefs, bought, as were the Scot- 
tish chieftains, to betray their countrymen 
py the promise of a change of the tribal 
tenure of land into an individual tenure 
which would make it absolutely their own ; 
and it is oniy where the English tongue has 
supplanted the Irish tongue that Irishmen 
have forgotten their ancient traditions and 
become accustomed to regard private prop- 
erty in land as a matter of course. 

“God bless you, my son !” said the ven- 
erable Bishop Duggan of Clonfert to me 
when I was in Ireland five vears ago. “In 
what you say of the equal rights of all men 
in the soil of their native land there is to 
me nothing new or startling, nor will there 
be anything new in it to any man who was 
held to the breast of an Irish-speaking 
mother. Your doctrines are the old be- 
liefs of our race. When a little boy, sitting 
in the evening in the group about a turf 
fire in the west of Ireland, I have heard the 
same doctrines from the lips of men who 
never spoke a word of English. Our peo 
ple have bowed to might; but they never 
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have acknowledged the right of making 
Jand private property. In the old tongue 
they have treasured the old truth, and now 
in the providence of God the time has come 
for that truth to be asserted. I am an old 
man now, and may not see the victory ; but 
I tell you that no matter what may be 
arrayed against it, there is no earthly 
power that can stop this movement.” 

And this is characteristic of the Gaelic 
people, as I afterward found it, not only in 
the west of Jreland, but in the west of 
Scotland. To the thoroughly Auglicized 
Irishman the doctrine that ‘ God made the 
land for the people’g—the doctrine that 
property in Jane cannot have the sanction 
that attaches to property in things pro- 
duced by lebor—may seem a new-fangled 
notion; but to the descer:dants of the men 
who were driven into tine hills and bogs of 
the west, with the ery of ‘To Connaught 
or to hell! ” and who with the old language 
have preserved the old traditions, it comes 
like a half-forgotten, but. still familiar and 
self-evident truth ; and the rallving cry of 
“The land for the people!” with which 
Michael Davit raised the banner of the 
Land League, wakes a quick response in 
the bosom of the Celt. 

This is the stock from which, like Michael 
Davitt and Patrick Ford, Dr. McGlynn 
comes, 
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Trefer to Ireland because it is neces- 
sarv to a full understanding of the case. 
(It is not only that the Catholic Church 
in the United States derives its strength 
and importance from Ireland, and that 
; both Dr. McGlynn and Archbishop Cor- 
rigen are the sons of Irish parents, 
| and represent types which are presented 
| in Ireland with perfect distinctness, but 
| because the first attempt on the part of 
| Rome to throttle an American priest for 
| the exercise of his rights as a man and a 
citizen had relation to the Irish movement. 
| In 1882 came the darkest day of the Jand 
| movement in Ireland. A. temporizing rent- 
reduction bill had been passed by the British 
Parliament in the hope of staying the radi- 
eal wave ; Parnell had come out of prison on 
an understanding, expressed or implied, 
that the radical features of the agitation 
| relation to the land were to be 
i dropped; the Ladies’ Land League was 
| abandoned ; the word “Jind” was dropped 
out of the title of the Irish National 
League ; Davitt, who, on his release from 
| Portland, had again raiscd the old standard 
of the land for the peopie, was hounded as 
a creator of dissension, and Errington had 
the ear of the ecclesiastical authorities at 
Rome, and was through them exerting a 
pressure upon such of the Irish bishops as 
had been true to the people's cause. 

Just at the time when almost every voice 
was stilled that had championed the cause 
of the “Land for the People,” a new voice 
rung out. ln welcoming Michael Davitt to 
New York, Dv. McGlynn, of whom previous 
‘to this nothing had been beard on the land 
question, made a speech in which he re- 
echoed in the clearest tones the same truth 
proclaimed by the Bishop of Meath—the 
truth that the land of every country belongs 
by grant of their Divine Creator to the 
whole people of that country, and that any 
compromise which should fall short of se- 
curing their equal rights in the land to the 
humblest of the people would be an injus- 
tice and wrong that could not stand. In 
ringing words he bade Michael Davitt go 
back to Ireland and preach the gospel of 
man’s natural right to land without care 
for consequences, 

Such a speech, from such a man, at such 
a time, produced a marked impression. To 
the English colony at Rome, intriguing to 
use the ecclesiastical power—already fear- 
ful of everything denounced as socialism— 
to put down the Irish rebellion, such an 
uttcraunce from. an American priest was gall 
and wormwood, and, doubtless at the in- 
stigation of Errington, a letter was sent by 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda 
directing Cardinal McCloskey to suspend 
Dr. McGlynn. Cardinal McCloskey was 
too wise and just to do this, but Dr. 
McGlynn was ordered to make no more 
Land League speeches and he obeyed, re- 
maining silent for years. 
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| In the fall of 1882. after my renien from 
Treland, and after the speech to which I 
have referred, I made Dr, McGlynn’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, and learned to reverence 
his deep but unostentatious piety, his broad 
Catholic spirit, and his devotion to the 
cause of tlie poor, to respect Ins mental 
grasp and acumen, and to admire a char- 
acter in which the impulsiveness and 
warmth of the typical Celt is blended with 
an iron steadfastness und strength of will. 
It was his counsel that T peculiarly sought 
when a desire on the part of the Libor cun- 
vention to nominate me for the mayoralty 
of this city placed upon me a responsibility 
I would gladly have avoided. It was his 
view of what he deemed my duty that de- 
termined me. 

Nominated by a convention of the trade 
and labor associations of New York upon a 
platform which embodied a principle which 
I believe to be of the utmost importance, 
Dr. McGlynn gave me his curnest support, 
and I received assurances of like support 
from other Cathohe clergymen. It cume, 
however, to my ears that Archbishop Cor- 
rigan was much offended by the attitude of 
Dr. SicGlyun. and io an old and valued 
personal friend of mine, the head in this 
country of one of the great Catholfe orders, 
who had called on me to express his satis- 
faction at my nomination and to proffer 
his personal testimony in my favor, I ex- 
pressed a desire to cul upon the arch- 
bishop, should he be willing to meet me, 
that I might explain my real position in ce- 
gard to the right of property, a matter as 
to which he was evidently under the 
grossest misapprehension. Before I again 
heard from. my friend in this matter, Dr. 
McGlynn himself suggested that I should 
call on the archbishop, having received 
from him’ a letter expressing his anxiety 
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about Dr. McGlynn’s supposed relations | 


with Henry George, and his concern about 
a Catholic priest even appearing to coin- 
cide with socialism. Dr. McGlynn gave 
me the following letter of introduction to 
the archbishop : 
New York, Sept. 29, 1856. 

Most Rev. and Dear Archbishop—I beg to 
introduce and to recommeud to your esteem 
and kind attention my very dear and valued 
friend Mr. Herry George, whose published 
works have placed him in the front rank ef 
American mea of letters and writers on politi- 
cal and social science. Mr. George's + ws 
aud intellectual gifts do not exceed his |, .ts 
and eraces of heart and char acter and his pro- 
foundly reverent and religious spirit, It 
seems to me a providential oceurrence for 
which we should be thankful, that the 
labor organizations have chosen for their 
leader so wise and conservative a man, 
and one so utterly opposed, as all his 
writings show, to socialism, communism 
and anarchy, as Mr. George is. I, in 
view of my rights and duties as a_ citizen, 
which were not surrenderest’ when I became a 
priest, am determined to do what I can to 
support Mr. George ; and I am also stimulated 
by love for the poor and oppressed laboring 
classes, Which seems to be-particularly conso- 
nant with the charitable and philanthropic 
character of the priesthood, by virtue of which 
it has caiued every where its greatest triumphs. 
As in a recent letter you showed some anxiety | 
about 2 Catholic pricst even seeming to coin- 
cide, with socialism, I have thought thet I 
could not do better than to send Mr. George 
himself to you, as none other, so well as. he, 
could prove to you the graundlessness of your 
fears by a frank statement, and by pointing. 
out to you pertinent passages in his works. 

Very sincerely, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp McGLyYnn. 


T called accordingly on the archbishop, 
who received me courteously, but gave me 
little opportunity to speak on matters as to 
which I could speak with propriety, inso- 
much as he opened the conversation by 
realing to me two letters from the propa- 
ganda, dated in 1882 and addressed to his 
predecessor, Cardinal McCloskey. In these 
the suspension of ‘‘the priest McGlynn” was 
demanded at the express order of the 
pone, because, in his Land League speeches, 
be had taught doctrines openly contrary to 
the teachings of the Catholic Church, and 
he was censured because, ia other ways, 
he lad shown ‘‘propensity to favor 
the Irish revolution.” The archbishop 
gave me at some considerable length 
a history of the matter, the essential 
point of which was that the execution of 
this sentence had at that time been sus- 
pended on the understanding that Dr. Mec- 
Glynn should make no more public utter- 
ances. The archbishop said that that un- 
derstanding had now been violated by Dr. 
.McGlyno—so much so that a Protestant 
gentleman with whom he had recently 
dined had complained to him of thescandal- 
ous declarations of the doctor in regard to 
the rights of landowners. The archbishop 
told me that he had called his council to mect 
at, 12 o'cloek that day for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the cause of Dr. 
McGlynn, and, as I understood, of at once 
suspending him. | 

On leaving the archbishop I called on 
Dr. McGlynn and informed him of the re- 
sult of my interview. He said that his 
understanding of the promise he had felt 
himself obliged to make in 1882 was that | 
he should celiver no more speeches on the 
Irish question, which promise he had 
kept; that he had since made speeches in 
behalf of Mr. Cleveland, to which there had 
been no remonstrance whatever,’and that 
although he had not up to that time re- 
ceived any inhibition from speaking at the 
Chickering hall mecting; yet even should 
one come he could not, now that he had been 
acnounced to speak, refrain from doing so 
consistently with his own self-respect and 
without publicly renouncing the rights of 
an American citizen. 

As my visit to the archbishop had not ac- 
complished the purpose I had intended, I 
forwarded on the next day the following let- 
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ter: 
New York, Sept. 0, 1886. 
M. A. Corrican, Archbishop of New York— 

Most Reverend Sir: Tiaclose you with this 
a letter from the Bishop of Meath, which, 
though not written for the purpose, will show 
by its incidental allusions that he fully shares 
the views [hold with respect to property in 
lund. Ihave been unable to lay my hands 
upon a copy of his letter to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese, in which the fundamental 
proposition that all human creatures . have 
equal rights in the land into which their Crea- 
tor brings them is detinitely set forth, but hope 
to fird one and will send it to you. 

Talso seud you copies of all my 
you will do me the honor to look over them 
you will clearly see that there is nothing in 
them incousistent with any of tha teachings of 
relimion, and I think you will agree with Car- 
dinwl Managing, who declared to me that there 

was nothing in the principles [ have advocated 
in regard vo the treatment of the land. that 
the church had ever condemned. 

Your ideus of ny views have wmdoubtedly 
been founded apon the misrepresentations: af 
opponents. Lrespeetfully submit to you-that, 
now that these views are beconing widely iif- 
fused. and are held by an alread? large and 
and rapidly grow ing number. of” men, Ib 
neither just nor wise to judye of them -by Hits 
representations founded upou ignorance - orf 
nutlice. 

Lam extremely anxjous that you should. in-. 
form yourself of the real character of the 
doctrines as to property in lund, which I hold 
in common with such men us Bishop Nulty, 
Dr. MeGlynn, and inauy vthers of the ¢ lersey 
of your church, because, from our conversation 
of yesterday I fear: thi your misapprehen- 
sions of these doctrines will lead you to. action 
which, from my pvint of view, could only be 
productive of ill effects. In reference to our 
conversation of -yesterday, will you permit 
me, With all proper respect, to say that the 
suspension of Dr. McGlynn tor lending aid. to 
anuattempt of the workingmen of this. city to 
legally redress abuses which they deeply feel, 
could but give puiut to the assertions of thuse 
who are striving to alienate workingmen from 

the church, by dechiring. that its authorities 
have always exerted Uicir power against any 
attempt to emancipate labor. Between the 


time of which you spoke ito me yesterday, 

when Dr. McGlynn Was censured from Howe 
for making specthes” in behalf ef the Irish 
Land League, to the present time, he hus made 
many political speeches, withoub any inter- 
ference of the ecclesiastical authority, for in 
the last presidential canvass he r endered most 
effective aid in the election of President Cleve- 
land, without any ecclesiastical objection. If 
fiou should step in now aad prevent him from 


works. If 


expressing his Scueathe with the uewanired 
labor associations of this city, it will seem to 
that great body of citizens as if your ecclesi- 
astical authority had been exerted for the ex- 
press ,»urpose of breaking up a movement: 
which has for its aim the destruction of politi- 
‘eal corruption and the assertion of popular 
rights. Yours, respectfully, 
HENRY GEORGE. 


To which I received in due course the f fol- 
lowing reply : 


ARCHBISHOPRICK OF New York, 

SECRETARY'S O¥FICE, 452 MADISON AVE., > 
NEw York, Oct. 1, 1886. ae 
Mr. Henry GEORGE : : . 
Sir: IT am directed by the Most Rev. Areh- os 
bishop to convey to you his acknowledgements 
of receipt of your letter of yesterday. ‘and of = 
the copics of your works you sent him. His - 
Grace also directs me to return you Bishop 

Nulty’s letter.—I am, respectfully, - 
C. E. McDonnett, Sec'y. 


I also deemed it my duty to communicate . 
to Mr. John McMackin, chairman of. the 
executive committee of the labor conven- 
tion, and himself a Catholic, as well as 
prudent and sagacious man, the result of 
my visit to the archbishop, and my im- 
pression of his intention. Whereupon Mr. 
McMackin wrote to the archbishop the — 
following letter, which, together with the 
reply, he has given me permission to print: 

. New Yorr, Sez. 30, 1886 
M. A. ‘Cornican, Archbishop of New York—.— 

Most Reverend, Sir: I learn from Mr. ~ 
-George that a conversation with you. has left - 
upon ‘his mind the impression that it may be 
your purpose, by the exercise of your episco- 
pal authority , to prevent Dr. McGlynn vaking 
part in aid of the workingmen’s movement 
for the election of a mayor ‘of this city. 

As a practical Catholic, devoted to my faith, 
I most respectfully protest against any such 
action on your part. As president of the con- 
ference of Trade and Labor organizatiogs 
which nominated Mr. G George, I know the’ 
strength of the movement. and the feelings 
and desires which animate it. Lean assure. 
you that it has-nothing which should prevent 
any Catholic from taking part init, and that. 
it is animated solely by a deep desire to. re-. 
form the corruption of our government. ane 
ameliorate the condition of workingmen. 

The clergy of the city have been permitted 
to take part in other political movements, 
The basements of the churches and the assist- 
ance of the clergy have been given tothe aid 
of u similar movement in Ireland, and you ~ 
yourself have sanctioned, by your presence, | -: 
the extension of moral and financial assist-. 
ance to Lhe political party which in Eneland 
and Ireland is struggling for the ermmancipa- 
tion of the masses by the same. lecal methods 
which we propose to use here. Dr. McGlynn. 
himself made a number of speeches in the last: 
presidential. campaign for the Democratic 
party without ecclesiastical prohibition. 

To now interdict him: from helping the work- 
ingmen of New York in a supreme effort to: 


right their wrongs through the ballot. would ~ “ 
seem to them as though the Church, while 


willing to. permit its clergy to aid the old 
political parties, only interposed its authority 
when honest citizens, tired of the corruption 


of our politics, made an effort to break down | 


the ruic of machines ard cliques. 

As a Catholic, devoted ts my religion, £ 
deem it my cluty to respectfully represent to! 
you the great scandal which sach action on ~~ 
your part will cause. Dr. McGlynn. is: loved 
and venerated among us as the priest who has” 
been pre-eminently the faithful friend of the 
oppressed, and it will be believed among the — 
great body of citizens who have taken. hold 
of the movement with an energy and de- 
termination of which, I think, you have little — 
idea, that your action has been taken at the 
instance of the corrupt politicians who see in 
this revolt of the workingmen the overthrow 
of their power. No action of the kind can 
| prevent the success of this movement, whick 
will prove stronger by opposition ; bet it will 
give ahandic — those among us who are con- 
stantly preaching that the Church is the . 
enemy of labor, and that the first step which | 
the workingmen must take to secure their 
just rights is to emancipate. themselves fron: 
all reverence for religion and its ministers. 

I write to you thus frankly, because I be- 


-Heve it to be my duty to lay before you facts 


| and spoke, thourh the ot 


a 


and considerations of which I cannot believe 
you. to be sufliciently informed, and which 
my position as the official head of the work- 
inemen’s party enables me to know. I trast 
you will see in this communication no pre--— 
stunption, but only a sincere desire to prevent, 
until you have more fully considered the mat-._ 
ter, such action as ] am convinced would be. * 
deeply injurious to everything thatis good. | 
Lam, most reverend sir, with profound re: i 
spect, devotedly and obediently Yours, : 
Joun McMack te: 
This was the reply : i. 
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455 MADISON AvExty, ' 
New York, Oct. 1, 1886. 4 
Mn. Jonn McMackyy, Chiirman, &e.— 
A single remark is quite sufficient auswer ta . 
your communication just received. The only 
politician who has ventured to approach nie, 
directly or indirectly, in ihe campaiya you 
refer to, is Mr. Henry George. 
1 anh, sir, your obedient servant, 
N. A. CorniGan, Abp. : 
_ In relation to the insinuation of the arch- 
bishop’ s letter, I have only to observe that. 
no living man can say that I ever, directly 
or indirectly, asked his support in the late o 
campaign in any other way than in my 
public speeches, and that my visit to the 
archbishop was solely with the view of re- 
moving from. his mind misapprehensions 
which I thought were based on ignorance, 
and of thus relieving the embarrassment’. 
of a noble-hearted friend, who, altheugh I 
am not of his faith, | is. to me, indeed, the” 
soggarth urvon of the Trish peasant. > 
Dr. MeGlyna went to Chickering hall 
r Catholic ‘ele 
*n present: dic 
Wat ae learn 


eknien who were to have b 
COINC, dae as i afte 


ol the sifuat 

eo Dre! Gly nn oka ‘ike: a2 man who 
Expected this night to be his last,” 

not know that he spoke under. the sha 

of what to ac ‘athalic priest is Worse 
death, 

Dr. McGlynn ii fovmed!ai6 the: nese bine 
ing that he would not speak again: ‘durin 
the campaign, and, as far.us wa uld, Mr. ; 
MeMackin and myself pre | any 
from asking him. Ane he k 

counsel. | 

puign, and until the sation be ul 

from. the archbishop's palace had Toure it 


raiatast suspic that on the aon 
after that speech Dr. McGly on had really: 
been suspended for two mecle; I do: no 


know i 50 ansious was he to preserve 
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authorities of the Church that he loves 
‘from the scandal of thus trying to coerce 
‘on American citizen in the exercise of his 
political rights. 

- Dr. McGiyan made no more speeches in 
Ge campaign, obeying to the Ictter the 
@ommand of his ecclesiastical superior. 
But he did show his sympathy in all non- 
forbidden ways, and when, on the eve of 
the election, « Monsignor” Preston, the 
archbishop’s right-hand man, issued a pro- 
gpunciamento designed to prevent Catholics 
from voting the workingmen’s ticket, 
which pronunciamento was distributed at 

: the church doors, Dr. 'cGlynn voiunteered 
to ride around with me to the poils—in this 
silent way to show that a conscientious 

~ Catholic could and did support me. 
-- The attitude of silence which Dr. Me- 

Glynn maintained in regard to his suspen- 
gion during the campaign he has main- 

tained since. The public knows that he 
bas again been suspenucu =nce the elec- 

“fon, and has becn summoned to Rome by 

the Cardinal Prefect. of the Propaganda ; 
but this information has been given to the 
public not by Dr. McGlynn, but by thearch- 
Bishop and the members of his ecclesiasti- 
eal staff, whoscem to have sought every 
 @pportunity to publicly degrade and punish 
the priest. who has dared to show any 
spark of the manhood of an American 


Yet it be observed that there is and can 
be no pretence that Dr. McGlynn in taking 
part in politics has done anything incon- 
_ Sietent with his duty as a Catholic priest, 
‘He is not punished for having taken 
part in politics, but for having taken a 
gade in politics which Archbishop Corrigan 
does notlike. The CatholicChurch does not 
deny the propriety of the priest exercising 
gill the functions of the citizen. To say 
.pothing of the past, when bishops and 
- e@ardinals held the highest political offices, 
fm Germany and France and Italy, the 
Catholic cdergy heave been in recent 
times energetic politicians, and sometimes 
‘hold elective office. In Ireland, Catholic 
geiests have long taien the most 
grominent and active part in politics, and 
gandidates issue their election addresses to 
“the clergy and people.” Archbishop 
‘Bighes was noted as a consummate and 
: politician, and the ‘influence of 
the Catholic hierarchy was thrown in the 
last election in support of Mr. Hewitt, in 
Spite of the wish of many priests who were 
@oerced into silence. But as a priest, Dr. 
-MoGlynn has never taken any part in poli- 
tics. He has never interjected tee discussion 
@f@ burning question into a sermon, as 
did the archbishop into his pastoral, and 
has never, in his character of a priest, 
presumed to offer political advice, 


What Dr. McGivnn is punished for is for 


taking the side of the workingmen against 
-Besystem of injustice and spoliation and the 
-polten rings which have made the govern- 
ment of New York a byword of corruption. 
3a the last presidential election Dr. Me- 
Glynn made some wicoroms speeches in be- 
word or thought of remonstrance. His sin 
fs im taking a side in politics which was op- 
to the rings that had the support of 

‘the Catholic hierar:: ‘hy. 


~ ‘Whether Dr. McGlynn will go to Rome 

fs something which rests with himself; 

‘whether he ought to go tc Rome is a mat- 

. er which may properly be discussed. Some 
of bis friends, following tie lead of the im- 
pulsive Michael Davitt—who, on the eve of 
bis marriage with a charming lady, was 
@aposed to take roseate views—have seemed 
fo think that Dr. McGivnn ought to obey 
the summons to Rome, in order to present 
the case of those Catholics who believe in 
the common right to iand, and force the 
question to an issue, which would forever 
gill any pretense that this doctrine was 
@ondemned by the Caurch. 

This might be all verv well if Dr. 
McGivnn could go to Rome after some 
gach unequivecal popular expression as 
‘would convince the Roman authorities that 
be was the ambassador of American Cath- 
@lics, and that they did’ nct propose to be 
trifled with. But: for him to go to Rome as 
@ suspended priest with any expectation of 


getting a hearing as aguinst an arch- | 


- bishop, backed up by 
- the rich Catholics of the United States, and 
by all the powerful influence of the English 
@olony and English intriguers at Rome, 
would be folly. Dr. McGlvon would have 
go chance in Ronie to make any presenta- 
fon of the case, even if the Propaganda 
were a perfectly impartial tribunals. 
- But itis not. The cardinals of the Propa-. 
Ganda are a set of Italian Bourbon politi- 
eians, bitterly oppused to everything savor- 
tag of freedom and progress, and commit- 
ged in advance against Dr. 3{cGlynn and 
the doctrine of “the land for the people.” 
‘Michael Davitt himself knows how bitterly 
they opposed the Irish movement. Is it 
‘Rikkely that they would give any hearing 
pow to the “‘priest McGlynn,” whom they 
eondemned four years ago because of his 
to the “Irish revolution 7” 

It is true that the patriotic trish prelates, 
with the all bul unanimous sentinient of 
Catholic Ireland behind them, did back 

@own the Propaganda and defeat the Er- 
ington influence in Rome by forcing, a 
year ago, the appointment of Dr. Walsh to 
the archbishoprick of Dubiin, instead of the 
“Castle hack” who had been selected for 

: position. But this was done by a 

ically united Irish hierarchy, consist- 
ing of an archbishop and bishops, and un- 
@er the open declaration that the bishops, 
and peopie of Ireland did not pro- 

! to be bullied by England through Rome 
any longer. g What chance would a simple 
pricat—e suspended priest at that—with his 
gwn archbishop against him, have before 
@ tribunal where united Catholic Ireland 
ould barely get consideration? Instead 
of the Irish victory furnishing any prece- 
‘@ent, the Bourbons of the Propaganda, 
fapitated at their Irish defeat, would be all 
the more sure to wreak their vengeance 
spon the American supporters of the “drish 


_ Het foes thine is nay fear of Rome do- 


all the influence of j 
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God's gifts to man which Dr. McGlynn has 
so ably championed. It is too politic for 
that. What it would do if Dr. McGlynn 
went to Rome would be simply to side- 
track the issue and to drop Dr. Mc(ilynn, 
metaphorically, through some ecclesiasti- 
cal trap-door. He would be worried and 
heart-broken by delays, compelled to defend 
himself against all sorts of side charges, 
and finally sent into some convent or or- 
dered off to Africa or China. As Puck, 
chuckling over the suppression of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, declares, ‘The Church hath a mil- 
lion ways of squelching the insubordinate, 
and Dr. McGlynn is marked for squelching. 
The job will be done delicately, but it will 
be done effectively.” Nor does “ Monsig- 
nor” (my lord) Preston have any doubt as 
to what will become of Dr. McGlynn if he 
goes toRome. ‘“ He is not sent for to be 
complimented,” says this “My Lo 
Preston; ‘“‘he is sent for to be discip- 
lined.” 

The truth is that having Dr. McGlynn 
ordered to Rome is a cunning scheme 
to get rid of him with the least possi- 
ble remonstrance from his congrega- 
tion. It would be unpleasant, to say the 
least, to try to cut off his head here among 
those who know him and love him, so he 
is to be sent away to be executed, and time 
is to be allowed to dull feeling. 


But all this is merely in answer to those 
well meaning persons who say that Dr. 
McGlvnn should go to Rome. -What might 
happen to Dr. McGlynn in Rome is not in 
itself « reason that a man such as he is 
might regard. But there are the strongest 
possible reasons why he shoul not go to 
Rome. In this matter a great. principie is 
at stake. Does an American citizen cease 
to be a citizen when he becomes a priest? 
Isan American citizen, because he is also 
a Catholic priest, to be held to answer be- 
fore a foreigu tribunal because of his action 
in American politics? If this is so, then 
qhe sooner we know the better, 


The charge is often made that the Catho- 
lic Church is the foe of human liberty—the 
sometimes stealthy, but always persistent, 
enemy of real progress. This not true of 
Catholic doctrine. There is nothing in 
Catholic faith which prevents a believer 
from being a good citizen and a social re- 
former of the most radical type. But it is 
too true of those who control the ecclesias- 
tical machinery. And the issue is now 
made in the cas2 of Dr. McGlynn between 
the freedom of Catholic theology and the 
spirit of reaction that controls the oe 
siastical machine. 

To say that there is nothing in Catholic 
doctrines inconsistent with the largest po- 
litical liberty may seem to many non- 


Catholics far too strong a statement. But, 


as understood by intelligent Catholics, the 
doctrine of papal infallibility means no 
more than the expression of a trust that 
wherf it comes to speaking in his official 
character as head of the universal church 
the Divine Providence.will not permit any 
false teaching on matters of faith. 
Catholic view the pope, in all other capaci- 
ties and on all other subjects, is no more 
infallible than Archbishop Corrigan, and 
Archbishop Corrigan is no more infallible 
than the butler who opens the door of his 
marble palace, or the butcher boy who 
brings meat to the kitchen. 


In matters of faith the Catholic holds 
that he must submit to his Church (though 
even in matters of faith Catholic dogma 
is much more elastic than most Protestants 
suppose), but in matters beyond the sphere 
of faith and morals no intelligent Catholic 
attaches any more importance to the dic- 
tum of ecclesiastical authority, be it that of 
priest, bishop, cardinal or pope, than is due 
to the character of the man and the rea 
sonableness of the opinion. That there 
have been stupid and vicious ecclesiastics ; 


that even incumbents of the chair of ; 


St. Peter have been vile and wicked; that 
Catholic authorities have declared against 
the rotundity of the earth and its motion 
round the sun, have instigated wars, massa- 
cres and persecutions—are to him no argu- 
ment against the Catholic faith, for he sees 
in them only the aberrations of the human 
element. That in all ages there have been 
ecclesiastics or ecclesiastical rings who, 
prompted by the lusts of the flesh or the 
desire to please the powers of the world, 
through ignorance of the limits of their 
own functions or through a desire to im- 
pose upon the ignorance of their flocks, 
have atiempted to stretch ecclesiastical au- 
thority beyond its proper domain, any in- 
telligent Catholic will readily concede; but 
he coritends that in all such cases ecclesi- 
astical authority loses its binding force, and 
that the duty of the true Catholic is to set 
it at defiance. 

No Catholic who really understood his 
faith would say that the Catholic Irish who 
fought against the English invaders, armed 
with the bull of Pope Adrian, incurred any 
spiritual penalty, or were any the less 
Catholics, On the contrary, he would say 
that the very fact of their being Catholics 
made it the more incumbént on them to 
resist such an unwarranted stretch of papal 
power. Archbishop Hughes, in a public 
speech in this city, gloried in the fact that 
the Catholic Venetians fought a pope when 
he tried to use the papal Power to destroy 
their republic, and declared that American 
Catholics could and would do the same 
thing if papal aggression ever threatened 
their liberties. 

It is not exactly papal agression which 
now threatens the liberties of Ameri- 
can Catholics, but it is something 
which endeavors to shield itself be- 
hind the papal authority and to use the 
machinery of Rome to control American 
politics. The pope himself probably knows as 
much of the case of Dr. McGlynn as the new 
Warden of the Tombs does of the binomial 
theorem, and the Italian cardinals of the 
Propaganda can know but F¢tle mere. Dr. 
Mctilynn has not been summoned to Rome 
at the instance of Rome, but at the. in- 
stance of Archbishop Corrigan, prompted 
undoubtedly by the ‘Castle Catholics” and: 
richie L aiamrericlbialnohcing 7 ‘ 
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authorities are used through Errington by 
the British government, or through Arch- 
bishop Corrigan by a New York ring, or 
whether they act in American politics on 
their own motives and for their own pur- 
poses, makes little difference. The prime 
fact is in the outrageous claim that the 
American Catholic clergy, perhaps for 
their numbers the most influential class of 
men in the country, are to be in their 
political action the puppets of a 
foreign power, four thousand miles dis- 
tant in space and many centuries distant 
in ideas; that these men, each of whom 
may influence hundreds and thousands of 
votes, Bre to be subject to disgrace and 
punishment, to be thrown out of their 
homes and means of livelihood if their politi- 
cal action does not suit the Italian cardinals 
of the Propaganda or the worthy gentleman 
who lives in the twglve-hundred-roomed 
palace called the Vatican. If American 
Catholics have not more spirit than to sub- 
mit to this, then is Catholicism indeed 
utterly inconsistent with free institutions ! 


But I am confident that there is too 
much spirit in American Catholics to sub- 
mit to such dictation, and for my part I 
would rejoice to see Dr. McGlynn make the 
issue clear and plain by utterly refusing to 
go to Rome to answer for his conduct as a 
citizen. In his case the point has long 
been passed at which endurance ceases to 
be a virtue. His submission when arraigned 
for favoring the Irish revolution has merely 
encouraged ecclesiastical tyranny. The time 
has come when be ought to make a stand 
for the sake of his brethren in the priest- 
hood, as well as for the sake of the prin- 
ciples of American liberty. 

Even without going into the questien of 
why the government of a world-wide 
church should be allowed to rest in the 
hands of a knot of reactionary Italians, it 


Catholic church in this country is not such 
as self-respecting American Catholics 
ought to be contented with, or as_ is 
suited to the genius of our institutions. 
The organization of the Church in this 
guntry is autocratic in the last degree. 
The American Catholic priest has no 
such independence as belongs to the pricst 
of Italy, France or Spain. Ecclesiastically 
he is under martial law, for by a fiction 
which the ecclesiastical politicians of 
Rome have seen fit to preserve, this 
country, like Ireland, is considered as a 
missionary country, and is, therefore, un- 
der the absolute government of the Propa- 
genda. Some pretence of securing to 
American priests a little show of independ- 
ence was made at the council of Baltimore, 
but what it amounts to may be seen from the 
fact that there are in New York city only 
nine pastors who cannot be removed at 
2 moment's notice by will of the archbishop. 
As for Catholic congregations, they have 
not enly no choice as to their pastors, and 
no voice in church matters, but. have. no 
control whatever over the edifices they 
huild and the property their contributions 
reate. The congregation of St. Stephen's 
now see their beloved pastor thrown out of 
the church their contributions have raised 
and beautified, and they are helpless to pre- 
vent it. 

However, there is one thing they can do. 
They can keep a tight grip of their money. 
That would be the most effective means 
of bringing the ecclesiastical autocracy to 
its senses, : 


In the meantime American workingmen 
might as well make up their minds that in 
their fight for the enfranchisement of iabor 
they must meet the opposition of the 


Catholic hierarchy. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


FREE TRADE. 


Ao Important Meeting te be Held at Cooper 
Unien Nexc Weck 

A vigorous protest is to be made during the 
coming week by the New York free traders 
against the attitude of congress toward a re- 
form of the tariff, through the medium of a 
mass meeting at Cooper Union, on Wednesday, 
the 12th inst., at which Capt. F. W. Dawson, 
of South Carolina; ex-Governor Dorsheimer, 
Henry George, and possibly Colonel Fellows 
and Congressman Belmont will speak. Jack- 
on 8. Schultz will preside. The more pre 
pressive element among the free traders have 
been learning very rapidly of late that their 
true policy is to take the offensive on the 
broad ground that the protective tariff is op- 
pressive to all classes of the community. They 
are growiug impatient at the temporizing 
policy of the “moderate” tariff newspapers, 
which advocate a reduction of duties mainly 
because there is a surplus revenue, and at the 
timidity of political leaders in congress, who 
hold their tariff convictions so entirely sec- 
ondary to their party machinery, and dread 
taking a positive stand which they fear may, 
prove unpopular. 

The coming meeting is said to be projected 
with the hope that it will spur up these luke- 
warm advocates to something like a definite 
course of action and give an opportunity for 
a clear statement of belicf that the working- 
men of the country are not benefited by the 
tariff, even through a nominal raising of 
wages. The protectionist fetish of protection 
to American labor has been worshipped so 
blindly in te past that even ultra free traders 
have until recently been somewhat chary of 
accepting the challenge given them by pro- 
tectionists on this branch of the subject; but 
since it has begun to dawn on the public, 
that landlordism and not the tariff is the cuuse 
that governs wages, the advocates of lower 
customs duties have found their strongest 
weapon in demonstrating the cheapness of the 
labor that goes with high wages. The com- 
mittee who are to draft resolutions for the 
meeting on Wednesday state that they will 
devote special attention to this point, and 
emphasize the failure of the protective sys+ 
tem to really advance the interests of work- 
men in manufacturing industrics. It is grati- 
fying to find this radical sentiment growing 
among free traders, and to observe the cath- 
olfe spirit in which the list of speakers has 
been made‘up. 


Why Texans are Poor. 


Forney, Texas—i am a farmer and land- 
owner. Twelve years ago land here could be 
bought for $3 an acre; now it is worth $30. 
Then land went begging fur renters; now 
renters go begging for land. The man who 
owns this black. rich soil is better off than the 
man who owned slaves before the war. He 
is complete master of the situation. He not 
only dictates the amount of rent, but the 
method of cultivation. T. F. ToEY. 

{It is in Texas that 29,700 people are offi- 


1 cally reported as destitute of shelter, clothing 


, aud food] 


“FATTY” WALSH. 


A NATURAL PRODUCT OF THE TRADE OF 
POLITICS. 


~ 


Walshes and Divvers in Every District— 
The Services They Render Their Con- 
stituents—Helping Men Oat of Jail— 
Walsh O.ce Sentenced to Prisen. 


Politics is a business to a constcntly grow- 
ing number of New York’s citizens. Men 
ike “Fatty ” Walsh, the new warden of the 
Tombs prison, and Alderman Pat Divver, are 
in every assembly district, only their neigh- 
bors do not find them out so completely. They 
will perhaps become better known now that 
a new force in politics has become aggressive. 
The favors that these politicians do for their 
neighbors are turned into votes, and the more 
favors they do the more votes they get. 

Ever since the new warden of the Tombs, 
“Fatty ” Walsh, was able to show himself in 
society, he has been a politician. He learned 
the trade of gold-beating and worked at it 
long enough to become heartily sick of work 
and anxious for some other employment. He 
fell in with Pat Hayes, who had then the repu- 
tation of being the smartest and sharpest faro 
player in New York. Hayes informed Walsh 
that if he would only put a little money iuto 
his game at 40 Bowery he could make lots of 
money. ‘Fatty made the investment, ana 
in four years was worth $100,000. His reputa- 
tion grew in the community, and as his father 
and his brother, the latter of whom was once 
elected county clerk, were a power in politics, 
it is safe to assert that the authorities kept 
their hands ovt of Walsh’s affairs. He had a 
gambling business at No. 5 Mulberry street 
until he offended them. Walsh himself began 
to take a hand in politics in 1875, and notably 
when his brother “ Billy ? was running for the 
office of county clerk. In that contest, which 
was marked by strong and bitter feelings, 
Jerry Hartigan, who was Walsh's factotum, 
killed his man. He was tried, convicted and, 
by means known to those who can exert po- 
litical influence, freed. Walsh himself was 
frequently before the courts for fighting, since 
it is necessary to maintain one’s  posi- 


is clear that the organization of the | tion in politics just as often and as hard as 


anywhere else. Judge Dowling sentenced 
Walsh to six months m the workhouse as a 
common fighter, but the judge had not nerve 
enough to stick to this decision, and he dis- 
charged “ Fatty” from custody before he was 
put inthe jail, Speaking of the event after- 
ward, Judge Dowling said : “I’d a-given $1,000 
to have been able to lock up Waish and make 
hin bring bonds for his good behavior to-mor- 
row. I hope I'll be able to do it some day.” 

It was in 1880 that “Fatty’s” gambling place 
in the Bowery wus “pulled.” He had offended 
the men in Tammany Hall, with whom he 
had trained in politics for years, and they 
had their scalpiug knives out. He was in the 
assembly and his friends were all beset at 
home by Tammany. As happens frequently 
in politics, Walsh was never prosecuted, for 
the reason it is generally considered that he 
was too useful a man to put in prison. 
Benjamin RK. Phelps, who was then district 
attorney, made reprisals, and it is safe to say 
that some of the fifteen thousand votes he 
insisted should be made Republican came out 
of the Fourth and Sixth wards throuch 
Walsh’s assistunce. People ask, “How 
‘Fatty’ lives?’ “He lives,” says a prominent 
citizen of the Fourth ward, “as a good many 
other people live. He has been an assembly- 
man and an alderman. He was on the pay 
roll of the department cf public works. The 
people ougbt to take care of him since he is 
so serviceable to them in many ways. Be- 
tween us, I do not know what this district 
would do without ‘Fatty’ Walsh,and now that 
he is in the Tombs in charge of things, and 
with the eyes of the whole public on him, he 
cannot be of the same service as when he was 
out. Pm for bouncing him.” 

The District in which “Fatty” Walsh lived is 
avery peculiar one. The police dominate it as 
though it were their private property. Men, 
women and children are hauled off to jail 
just at election time that they may send and 
bring their friends and get them out. For the 
last two or three years back, since the public 
had frowned upon gambling, Walsh’s house 
has been beset by all sorts of people, seeking 
favors at his hands, In the hallway of his 
house, 27 City Hall place, a man whose wife 
is in jail for drunkenness, or fighting with a 
neignbor, jostles another who has come to ask 
“Fatty” to give hima note to some of his friends 
with boodle, that he may bail out a friend who 
has been locked up. “Patty” g goes with the first 
to she Tombs after giving the other a note to 
his friend Barney Golden, the tailor of %7 
Baxter street. On his way down to the City 
Hall, which was his lounging place in the 
middle of the day, “Fatty” was hailed bya half 
dozen friends who had been warned, more 
energetically perhaps than at any other time 
since the election, to remove obstructions 
from the front of their doors or to abate a 
nuisance that bad been iu operation since the 
last election. 

Perhaps the commissioner of jurors had 
sent word to a juror, who isa busy man, that 
he must appear and state his reasons. The 
juror asks “Patty” to go and get him excused. 
The comnnission éf public works wants a man 
to put in a new water meter, and “Fatty” is 
asked to get. permission to let things stand as 
they are. All of these people, if “Fatty” suc- 
eceds in getting what they want, will support 
him with their votes and get all their friends 
to do likewise. They will stand an assess- 
meut, too, but as a general rule Walsh de- 
pends for his income on other sources. It has 
repeatedly been said in the district that in the 
vear 1884, when Walsh was clected alderman, 
Mayor Grace gave him $1,000, and that 
in the year he was defeated Grace gave him 
$5,000. But the greater part of the moncy 
used in his elections comes from the many 
friends who desired “ Fatty’s” election to an 
oillee. 

In the year 1884 all the gamblers in town 
who had been accommodated, by “Fatty” 
chipped in to help elect him alderman. Jerry 
Hartigan went around and collected the as- 
sessment. It gives Walsh pain to acknowl- 
edge that he has never since been in a posi- 
tion to repay any of these favors, for the 
boodle board made the aldermen so disrepu- 
table that they could no longer help any- 
body. 

William P. Kirk, the indicted boodle alder- 

on, was until his indictment in charge of 
affairs in the second assembly district, and he 
is now in charge of things, but he has not the 
grasp that he had. He is the man behind 
Divver, and he negotiated the putting of 
Walsh into the office of warden and the re- 
moval of Warden Finn. Finn for years was a 
keeper in the Tombs. He was also a police 
pian. 

“Y made Finn constable, policeman, keeper 
in the Tombs and warden, and now I am going 
to make him the superintendent,” William P. 


Kirk, the indicted boodle alderman, said to. 


the writer. ‘‘Whatever I says goes,” he eom- 
plaucertly added. Warden Finn was made 
superintendent of district prisons three days 
afterward. Had Kirk been intrenched in 
power, Walsh never would have been ap- 
pointed warden. The office has always been 
considered as the property of Tammany Hall. 

When Walsh was beuten by Divver for Al- 
derman, in 1885, be said to his friends that he 
would like to be mude warden of the tombs. 
It looked as if he was going to gei it when Dr. 
Charles G. Simmons was made commissioner 
of public charities and correction ; but many 
politicians said that if the appointment was 
mace it would turn the town upside down, and 
the commissioners of charities and correction 
put Sir. Walsh’s character in their pigconholes, 
to be used when the times were more quiet. 


Last fall Mr. Walsh aimed to be made con se 


“1887. 


gressman from the Seventh district. It was 
all arranged in his district that he shouid re- 
ceive the nomination and Mr. Patrick Divver 
should be made the alderman, while Timothy 
D. Sullivan, the undertaker, was to be the 
assemblyman. Mr. Divver, who is now in 
in charge of Tammany’s interests in the second 
district, consulted with Alderman Kirk, and 
this arrangement wasagreed upon. The lead- 
ers of the Labor party upset matters consider- 
ably. Their candidate for mayor named 
“Fatty ” Walsh as a specimen politician in his 
letters, and it was believed that should Walsh 
be made the candidate for congress the district 
would be lost tc the Democrats. They there- 
upon determiucd upon heroic measures. Joba 
R. Fellows, who was willing to stand in any 
district if the politicians would furnish him with 
the money, picked out “Fatty'’s” district for 
himself when the politiciaus told him they had 
no money to give him. “Fatty’s” friends in- 
formed Mr. Fellows that if he ran iu that dis- 
trict he would be beaten out of his boots by 
the workingmen. Other politicians who wanted 
the nomination were frightened off in the 
same way, until Lloyd C. Bryce appezred. 
Mr. Bryce is the son-in-law of Edward Cooper. 
Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Cooper’s brother-in-law, was 
friendly to hima. Mr. Cooper, through Folice | 
Justice Daniel O'Reilly, told “Fatty” Walsh 
that if he would withdraw from the race for 
congressman he would be taken care of. He 
asked what he would get. He was told that he 
would get the appointment of warder of the 
tombs. Both factions of the Democratic party 
were united and he positively would get this 
position. “Fatty” went to the convention and 
voted for himself once, but it was agreed three 
days before that General Bryce should be the 
nominee for cangress. The bargain was ad- 
hered to, and “Fatty” has got his appoint- 
ment. 

“T do not know why the people are raising 
such a fuss about this appointment of ‘Fatty’ 
to be warden of the Tombs,” ex-Coroner W. 
H. Kennedy said. “He has been a great ser- 
vice to the County Democracy down in this 
district, and he ought to have something. I 
myself have spent a good deal of money in 
polities, and. I think it is only fair and just 
that ‘Fatty’ should have a job. He was prome 
ised it and he ought to have it, and there’s an 
end. It would have made a great difference 
in the number of votes that Hewitt polled in the 
Second Assembly district had ‘Fatty’? Walsh 
been in bed on election day instead of his 
polling place m Park street. All his ‘injuns’ 
would have held up their hands and quit 
work. ‘Fatty’ got the biggest bulk of the 
money to distribute at the polls and he made 
good use of. it, for Hewitt got more votes in 
his district tian in any other.” 


THE SITUATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Labor Party Has 2 Good Chance—The 
Bossen Select the Regular Candidates. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4.—The coming con- 
test for the mayoralty of this city promises 
to be close and exciting. A new party has 
entered the field, and if properly managed 
will give the Republicans and Democrats a 
hard race. 

The United Labor party holdsits conven- 
tion on the Mth of January, and as the situa- 
tion stands at preseut, it has a good chance of 
polling a large vote, providing the conven- 
tion nominates men of honesty and _ ability. 
At this stage of the party’s existence the 
character of the nominees is of vital jmpor- 
tance. By nominating men of’well-known hon- | 
esty 2 and ability the ‘party furnishes a guar- 
autee of good. municipal government, while 
the platform brings to the front the great na- 
tioual issue of the land question. 

The situation is peculiarly favorable toward 
the new party, because of the disaffection 
which is already beginning to show itself in 
the ranks of the Republicans, 

The history of the selection of the probable 
Republican nominee is, to say the least, pe- 
culiar, Seventeen men met Jast month in a 
building on Third street, and kindly relieved 
the rank and file of the party from any 
further trouble in making a nomination by se- 
lecting for the candidate : a well-known million- 
aire. 

This method of selecting the candidate in 
this city is not a pew one; the only difference 
is that the candidate is usually selected by 
five men on Seventh street, while now he is 
selected by seventeen meu on Third street. 
But the selection of the nominee in this case is 
significant for two reasons; one is that the 
candidate was selected by rich men for the 
sole reeson that he has a barrel, and has 
tapped it liberally in previous elections, and 
the second is that twelve of the men who took 
part in the nominating convention have here- 
tofore been more or less active in opposing 
personal dictation in politics. Most of them 
were members of the committee of one hun- 
dred, or some other similar reform associa- 
tion. How they justify their action in this 
ease is not clear to the average citizen. It is 
still an open question who the Democrats will 
nominate, but they are pretty sure to put up 
some second-rate politician if Boss Randall 
runs the convention. On the whole the situa- 
tion is peculiarly favorable towards the new 
party, and if they don’t poll a large vote it 
will be their own fault. 

A meeting of the Henry George club of 
Philadelphia was held December 31, 1886, at 
Broad and Filbert streets. This organization 
has been formed to disseminate the doctrine 
of land nationalization as expressed in 
“Progress and Poverty.” Its membership is 
rapidly growing and the educational work 
which it is doing will prove of great value to 
the cause. 

It numbers aniong its members several news- 
paper men and many leading merchants 
aud manufacturers, men who oceupy promi- 
nent positions in society and exercise a large 
influence. Temporary quarters have been | 
secured at 1018 Chestunt street, and the regu- 
lar meetings of the club-will be held on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each month. 
The following officers have been elected: 
President, E. M. Chandler; secretary and 
treasurer, A. A. Stephenson. 

Those who are interested in the work of the 
society are requested to send their address to 
A. H. Stephenson, secretary, P: Q. box 190, 
Philadelphia. KEYSTONE. 


Soggarth Aroon. 
Who, in the winter’s night, . 
Soggarth Aroon, 
When the cuuld blast did bite, | 
Soggarth Aroon, 
Came to my cabin door, 
Aud, ou my earthen flure, 
Knelt by me, sick and Poor : 
Soggarth Aroon? 


Who, on the marriage day, 

Soggarth Aroon, 
ade the poor cabin say, 

Soggarth Aroon— 

And did both laugh and sing 

Making our hearts to ring, 

At the poor christening, 
Soggarth Aroon ? 


Who, as friend only met, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth Aroon? be 

And ‘when my hearth was aint: 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 

Seggarth Aroon! 


Gch! you, and only you, 
Soggarth Aroon! 
And ‘for this I was true to you, 
Soggarth Aroon; 
Jv love they’il never shake, 
When for ould Ireland’s sake, 
We a true part did take, © 
* Soggarth Aroon! ae 
Cen ns) ely John Banta 


“enough to prevent. 


‘the governor 
“partisan convention bill. 


“profit. after paying 


; here which was valued a few years i 


THE CONVEN TION. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL POLITICAL . 


SCHOOLS SHOULD BE THERE. 


Obstacies That May Be Interposed--Possible_ ; 
Legislature— 


Delays—The Dury of the 
The People’s Mandate. 



























The great typical American statesman, - 
Thomas Jefferson, never uttered a truer re- 
mark than when he declared that every gen-. 
eration of men need a revolution to purify. 
and renovate the functions of government, =. 
and to bring these to the standard of contem-| 


porary wants and convenience. 


The State of New York, wisely recognizing LAs 
, and preferring that the methods... 
of revolution shall rather be peaceful than. - ee 
violent, contemplates a review of its frame-  - 
work of government every esventy vears. The 
mendment of: | 
our State constitttion was Garden: sub-. 
Abcut. 
600,000 votes were polled, of which 570,000 — 


this teaching 


question of the revision and : 
mitted to popular vote last November. 


were in favor of revision and amendnient and. 
io 00) against. The majority is unprece- 
dented, and gives proof of the existence of a. 
public opinion which many persons who are. 
eenerally careful Observers had not suspected. 


Tt now becomes the constitutional duty of the | 


icgislature, in session at Albany, to “‘ previde 


by law for the election of delegates” to a. 


convention. 


However small the vote cast against the 
holding of a convention, the interests adverse... 
a it are great and mpetons ‘These interests : 


istic. Those with Sick, ‘the Sort is doing os 
well naturally desire no change. That patient. 
ass, the public, i is jogving “along quite accept. 


ably to them, under the impulse and direction 
of their own bridle and spurs, and they fail to. 


see why any wlteration should be made in his. - 


gait. It so happens that neither the Demo- 
cratic nor the P.epublican party organizations 
of this State favored constitutional revisionat. 
the election. They passed no resolutions, they. 
issucd no appeals, they furnished no bailots. 
The 510,000 majority is not of their making. 


It was given in spite of the indifference or hos-» 


tility of the managers of both the old parties, 
and very considerably to the surprise and dis-. 
comfiture of them all. And now that: the 
570,000 affirmative voters come to ask a Demo-. 


cratic governor and a legislature Republicanin 
beth branches, for a convention, in which their 
discontents can be expressed, their demands — 


beeded, and the reforms they desire accomp- 
lished, it becomes an interesting question: to: 
ask what they are going to do about it. 


Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans ce 


have the right to expect that they shall have: 


a majority. of the delegates. Under the cir- ee 
cumstances it should be. a non-partisan body, ret 

m which no party should have absolute cen-: 
trol. The representatives of all. political’ 
schools should receive a hearing—not ‘only — 


those who faney we have arrived at the full: 
cud and fruition of governmental progress, 
but also those who believe we are yet a great: 
distance away from Utopia: 


the act for the convention, and the day 
for the electicn of delegates. and: the 
day for the assembling of -the body it- 
self should be the very earliest. prac- 
ticable. 


voted upon at the poils ip November next, and. 
the questions it may invelve may be carried 
over into the next year's presidential canvass 
—not, perhaps, to the protit of wheever may. . 
be found responsible for needless delay. Itis 


not apprehended that any sericus attempt will | 


be made to juggle over the words “ election. 


delegates,” and to pass a Inw for their.ap- 
Such. 


pointment by the governor and senate. 
a proposal has indeed been. nade in print, bug 
it, will doubtless. be abandoned as. impr 

cable and dangerous to its inventors. The 
question is not whether delegates shall be. 


named by the governor or by the sovereign. _ 


people, but whether, by any means, we sha 
be prevented from having any convention 


all. For nobody has yet discovered any mean¢. 


of compelling the law-making power to per- 


form a duty which may have been expressly. 


churged upon it by the constitution. If, there- 
fore, cither the Democratic Governor or the Re- 


publican Legislature is resolvcd to prevent the - 2 


holding of a convention, either can find excuses: 


sentation in the convention, whié the other ad-— 


heres to the legislative apportionment under: ae 


the State census of 1875. Suppose both sides get. 


to be very earnest in the dispute, party.spirit —_ 


becomes roused, time fleets by, the convention 
bill falls through, and the voice of 570,000 
citizens is sebat naught. And the census ques- 
tion is only one of a dozen issues which might 
be. seized upon with more or less concert to 
thwart the popular will. 

Even this danger we are inclined to dismiss. 
as imaginary. Ww hatever reasons should be 
adduced for an adjournment ef the pres 
session Without a proper convention law, that 
result would be disastrous. to. all concern 
The agitation would not be quieted by such 
means; it would be intensified. The const 
taonal question. would then enter, with all that. 
it implies, into the presidential struggle 
188s. The precedents of the “People’s Ret 
lution” of 185 would. be recalled. and: fol- 
lowed. As was the case in i846, the- delay 
and exasperation would but render the mal- 
contents ull the stronger, and the changes 
required by the people. more sweeping an 
comprehensive. The men at Albany have 
heard the muttering of the storm; they will 
not be likely to provoke. its fury. ‘The legi 
lature is prebably wise enough to pass, and 
wise enouzh to ‘Sign, & no 


seers rm 


7 Tariit | for the. t 
Cxicaco, Iitinois.—The ‘toll 


when the “labor anarket” i is ‘ove 


certain article let one man in a. 


try produce one gross per day worth 3. 


wages being $1.50.. Lay a 50 per cen 

duty, and a gross imported into ~ th 

country must bring at least. $15. The ram 

‘article made here may be sold for $12. 

gross and leave the manufacturer. a goud 
the workman do ble 
foreign wages. But then tae foreign 


“Iran comes here and competes until wages fal 


to say 32. To the foreigner this isan apparent! 


increase of 50 cents; but«to the American 


orkman it is a deercasc of 31, and the manu 
facturer pockets. the difference: in wages be- 


cause the tariff protects hin. from for eign com- 
‘Petution. 


Fr. WiISLED 


Land. Values in LosifAngeles. 


-Orancr, Los Angeles county, C al ha 
go at $b 
or 32:an acre, having been found | suitable. fo 
grape raising, is now held at from:3100 tu S300 


an acre, unimproved. Fully one-half of the | 


nominal owners are heavily mortgaged. es 


-hoiders complain of high wages, “which a 


but $1.50 a. day in busy times. Everybod: 2 


lis looking for relief toa proposed duty of five 


cents a a pound ou fereign raisins. 
RoperrT E. TENER. 


Iilinois. Farm Mortgages. eh 
Barry, Ill—There certainly never was 


‘a better time to expound the doctrine. of 


shifting all taxes te land values to the agri- 
culturist s of Pike county, for I am reliably 


informed that three-fourths of the farms are | 

mortgaged. The suppesed owners are ac- 
tually reuters, paying rent in the shape of n- = 
No doubt the same: state of affairs - 


terest. 
revails more or less in many other counties of 
llinois. 


There shouldbe | 
no delay, for any cause or pretence, in passing — 


Otherwise the work of the “con- 
vention may not be completed in time tobe. . 


Suppose that one insists ~ 
on adapting the congressional apportionment 
under the census of 1880, as the busis of repre-) 
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THE LOST EQUILIBRIUM. 


"QW MEN LOST THEIR FOOTHOLD IN THE 
| GARDEN OF THE LORD. - 












he Fiver Selzare of Advantaces—The Final 

tesstt-Tee Level Becomes av Inclined 
Piave—Tee Menaiaz of che Gelden Law— 
‘Jwe People Beciu to Harken Unte It. 


A certain king made a spacious suspended 
garden, and surrounded it with an insur- 
mountable wall. Surveying the beauties of 
his marvelously poised garden, he determined 
‘fo intrust it to the care of some chosen sub- 

So he made gates in the wall on one 
side of the garden for the entrance, and in 
‘the opposite wall made other gutes for their 

- @eparture when it should picase him to call 
them away. 

At all the gates he stationed guardians, in- 
structed to open aud closethe portals only at 
the royal command. Then he began ¢o usher 
through the gates of entrance the subjects 
whom he had chosen, bidding them te Wander 
about at will, to familisrize tnemselves with 
the garden. and to regale themselves at the 
many fountains of gratification that his fore- 
thoucht had provided. To increase the hap- 
piness of these cecupants the wise king soon 
determined to send little children to them, 
aad placed ut a gate of entrance 8 timely an- 
munciation of his purpose. Preseutly the oc- 
eupants discovered its significance, and knew 
that a little child was about to enter. Then 
they who wanted the companionship of a 
ehild went to that cate, and the little new- 
comer was received and led into the garden. 

Along the oppssiie side of ithe garden the 
gates of exit opened and closed, as one and 
another of the occupants passed out in answer 
to the royal summons. Scmetimes a gate 
opened suddenly near an occupant deeply en- 
grossed with some pursuit or pleasure; and 
the imperative gesture of its guardian, who 
was Visible only to the called one, sammened 
him to pass at once iuto the outer unknown 
region. Sometimes a gate opened slowly, and 
ts guardian tixcda his < exe Om Gn cocupant with 
adeliberativn that was a!most hesitation, be- 
fore giving a summons. Then the called one 

bent his steps toward the gate in the company 
of friends whe summoned him to did him adicu, 
sorrowing at the parting, but saying that. per- 
daps it would please the wise king to permit 
them to grect him again at a future time in 
another garden. 

Sometimes a guardian opened his gate and 
looked steadfis stly ul an ocenpant, Who turned 
bis feei thiuherward, expecting momentarily 
to receive a sunnnots. but only to see the 
guardian withdraw, closing the gate and 
feavinge him still within the garden. Then 
this reprieved one tarned back again, receiv- 
ing the corgratalations of his fricpds, who sa- 
juted hira as one returaing unexpecied frome 
far country. 

fthad pleased the wise king to overhang 
the garden with clusters of yolden fruit and 
delectable offerings, which nestling among 
fair and buddircg promises bent over all the 

“wall in tempting invitation. Some of the 
golden fruit was within easy reach: more was 
just beyond: much more still higher; aud up- 
ward and far above, the eve could distinguish 

. glimpses of gold peeping ‘out fgom an inter- 
“mingling profusion of offerings and promises. 
Je happened that some of the ceecupants, 

while foliowing their pursuits and pleasures, 
~ Sound a spot where fruit offering and promise 

“grere more abundant and accessibie than any- 
where else. Then one said to his companicns: 
3 we could br a system of the pre-emption 

and cajolers set up irindrances thet would be 
hard to pass over, and s» make this part of 

“our garden vantage ground, iow pleasant for 
as it wortd ix: ta dweil here alone, and to | 
gather the colden fruit and delectable offer- 
fmes while awarting the ripening of the fair 
and buddinz premises.” The su: gestion pieased 
his companions so well that they established a 
system of pre-emption and cajolerywhich made 
that purt of the varden, with its wealthof fruit 
offering and premise, vantage ground to thera 
But the hearts of these pre-cinptors became so 
changed by surfeiting on the overhanging 
Clusters that they lost their love of children, 

. 80 that when the timely annunciation appeared 


-ata gate of entrance, it was seldvur that an ! 
ground could be | 


occupant of the vantage 
found willing to take a littie child for a com- 
on. 

But chiidren were joyfully reccived at the 
gates of entrance in other parts of the garden ; 
and those parts became thickly peopled. This 
manequal distribution of occupants was not 
Without a sericis effect upon the garden, 
which, ulthcuch unperceived hy its occupants, 
could buve bees discovered by an exact ob- ! 
server; for the garden gradually departed 
from its perfect equipuise. 

High upon the wali ina certain part of the 
garden the wise king had written a law ia 
jetters of gold. But the lu.uriance of the 
everhangiug clusters had hidden this law, 
and it had been covered up by a species of 
hoary, insidious creeper. One day a solitary 
who cared naught for golden fruit, delecta- 
bie cffering and fair and budding promises, 
and whe loved to prowl about the wall, hoping 
to find there a cluc to secrets which the gar- 
@en refused to reveal, discovered the law 
covered up by the hoary insidious creeper. 

patience and eare he brought it to light 
jest as it had been written in letters of gold 
by the wise king: Preserve the Equiliorium. 
Running back ink the garden he ea.led for 
volunteers to cut away the overhanging 
Clusters of golden fruit, delectabie offerings 
. apd fair and budding promises that hid the 
law f-om the occupants. But the overhang- 
fag clusters were prized above everything 
else in the garden; and a proposition to cut 
Futhlessly througi: them even for the purpose 
of reaching a golden law of a wise king 
seemed like the vagary of a madman. 

The solitary, however, was so very much 
im earnest that he did succced in organizing a 
band of devotees who cnt resolutely through 
frait, offering and promise; and brought the 
law in plain sight to all in that part of the 
gardev who chose to read it. 

The aw thus revealed, appeared to these 
Pesviute devotees so golden and full of mean- 
img that they agrced to pass their whole time ; 

4m keeping it uncovered and bright, and in 
bnaging it to the knowledge of every occu- 
pant in the garden. To accomplish this, some 
of the devotecs made copies of the golden 
jaw and went through the garden distribut- 
fag them, so that in course of time every oc- 
eupant hac knowledge of the law, many pos- 
.wessed a copy of it, and some prized it highly. 
- ‘The popularization cf the golden law caused 
-@maried change in the habits of many of the 
eccupants. They bezan to believe that they 
ought not to give themselves wholly to pur- 
suits and pleasures, but that they ought to do 
something for the wise king in rewurn for the 
privileges of the garden which he had ex- 
tended to them, and for the golden law that 
-. he had written. But he beinz outside of the 
. Barden, the wall being impassable to every- 
thing but bis power, aud the occupants having 
-@cthing to offer him that was not already his, 
except.2 service of gratitude, they determined 
-$0 make an orifice in the wail and assemble 
Shere ina congregation for the _ Purpose of 
~ Making such a gift offering. 
_. Bura difference of opinion arose in the con- 

Stecation shortiy alter ihe vritice was made. 

- Some asserted that the orifice did not fully 
fMerce the wall; but reached only to a large 
: Mevity ic the inierior, aud therefore could not 
used us a medium of communication with 
the wise king. Sv the disaffected members 
_ Withdrew from the congregation, and nudc 
Buother orifice, which in ite tura became a 
Cause of disvension. isa in course of time 
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fices, and each congregation believed its own 
orifice to be the only real and useful orifice. 

Disagreements also arose as to the meaning 
of the golden law. Ingome cases they were 
merely individual diifercnces of opinion; in 
other cases new congregations were estab- 
lished to unite in upholding some favorite 
interpretation. Nearly all members of all 
congregations agreed, however, in the betief 
that the golden } aw shouid be valued as a 
resulator of tehavior. Consequently, all 
congregations obeyed its precept by setting 
apart certain periods of time for the pursuits 
and pleasures of the garden, balancing those 
pericds by other periods set apart {ur offer- 
ing Services of vrutitude at the orifices. 
Another interpretation that found many in- 
dorsers and caused the formation of new 
congregations declared that the equilibrium 
enjoined by the gelden law referred to the 
emotions; so certain other periods were sct 
apart by_these congregations as periods of 
exuberance and jov, and such periods were 
balanced with other periods sct apart as 
periods of depression and sorrow. 

Outside of the congregations were many oc- 
cupants who believed the con ree ntinis ie 
gether wrong in their interpretations of the 
golden law. These doubters regarded the 
law only as a governor of health, saying that 
it had been found to insure an equilibrium of 
the bodily functions. Put. into plain language, 
they thought the precept meant that: Oceu- 
pants of ‘the garden must so employ thetmn- 
selves that their natural organs would obtain 
egual portions of labor, recreation and re- 
pose. Furthermore, these outsiders declared 
that the orifices were but opportunities for the 
exhibition of folly, as uo token of acknow- 
Jedgment had ever entered the garden in re- 
sponse to the services of gratitude that had 
been offered, and that the true way to make 
retarn to the wise king for his bencfactions 
Was to admire the beauties of his handiwork 
in the garden. Such arguments, however, 
had no weight whatever with those who 
many times, when wearied with the pursuits 
and pleasures of the garden, and when its very 
atanosphere seemed enervating, had while at 
some orifice become conscious of inbluwing 
zephyrs revivifying in their influcnce and com 
forting in their fragrance. , 

There were scoffers in the garden who ques- 
tioned even the very existence of the wise 
king, and pronounced the golden law a piece 
of incomprehensibility that had been written 
in time past by some shrewd oceupant who for 
a selfish purpose wished to gain ascendancy 
over other occupants by working! upon their 
credulity. They said that if a wise king did 
exist, and if he had any law, and if he wished 
intellects to accept him and his laws, the 
proper course for him would be to enter the 
garden and to write a Jaw before the eyes of 
its occupants in words that they could under- 
stand. 

While the occupants of the garden were 
thus following their pursuits and pleasures ; 
while congregations were thus wrangling 
about interpretations: while scoffers were 
thus jecring at. the golden law, and challeng- 
ing the wise king to manifest himself unmis- 
tably, the garden was departing more and 
more from its original equipose. The lower 
parts, crowded as they had become by occu- 
pants who were excluded from the vantage 
ground by the hindrances of pre-emption and 
cajclery, were steadily sinking, and thus 
steadily drawing away from the overhang- 
ing clusters. Nor did the rise of the vantage 
ground bring to its occupants what they had 
sought : for ‘although they were lifted bigher 
among the clusters, those clusters receded 
steadily, and they were continually tantalized 
by prizes which were almust yet not alto- 
gether within the grasp. 

The change in the poise of the garden pro- 
gressed so slowly that it was for a long time 
thought unworthy of remark. The pursuits 
and pleasures of the occupants so engrossed 
their attention that they had little attention 
to bestow upon the phenumena. Children en- 
tered the garden, grew to maturity and 
passed through the gates of exit: without heed- 
ing the progress of the incline. Gradually 
and uneeasingly, however, the vantage 
ground continued to rise and the lower parts 
to sink until the garden became so slanted 
that existence thercin began to be a continual 
struggle to get up hill. All oecupants became 
seized with a determination to get away and 
keep away from the lower parts at all haz- 
ards ; for their pleasure had ceased, and all 
pursuits were reduced to a ceaseless effort to 
seize the meeger clusters that overhung that 
locality, almost beyond reach. 

Moved with compassion for the cecupants 
of these parts, some of the occupants of the 
vantage ground now voluntarily descended 


f among them to comfort them, and to counsel 


them to await in patience the time when it 
would please the wise king to call them away 
to other and better gardens. But the pros- 
pect. of other gardens had little attraction for 
the occupants of the Jower parts. Their 
hearts were set upon this garden, and espe- 
cially on one desirable spot half way up the 
incline, to which they might aspire. It was 
just below the hindrances set: up by the sys- 
tem of pre-emption and cajolery. There the 
garden had not risen among the overhanging 
clusters, nor had it sunk away from them: 
and these fortunate cnouch to obtain a foot- 
hold in that region were tolerably certain of 
securing enough, though the overhanging 
clusters were seanty in comparison with the 
Javish profusion of those of the vantage 
ground. 

One day a climber, who ‘had gained a pre- 
carious footing in the middle part. of the gar- 
den, and why was looking about to see if he 
could make a safe venture in anv direction, 
espied an opportune advantage before bim. 
Upon examining it carefully he found it to be 
secure and promising. Then grasping it, he 
realized that it was not only a means of sup- 
port, but an agent by which he could surmount 
the hindrances and enter the vantage ground. 
And from that time forward the clef desire 
of the holders of the middle ground was to 
seck out and gain possession of opportaue ad- 
vantages. 

The slant of the gardea so increased that in 
course of time it forbade further disregard; 
and still continuing, it became an all-engross- 
ing theme. Thouch many still insisted that 
the ¢ garden had always been a steep hill, many 
more by far now believed its condition an un- 
natural one, the result of the working of some 
hidden cause, which the occupants ought to 
discover. The vehemence of their arguments 
forced even the listless to tuke part in the 
controversy. 

“Look ye! alarmists bezan to cry; “one 


part of our garden is continually sinking— 
another part. econtinuaily risme. If things 


grow worse with us we will surely be over- 
urn 

“Speak to the occupants of the lower 
parts answered tie Vantage ground. “They 
are to blame, they are continualiy adzuit- 
ting children through the gates of en 
trance and increasing the weight of the lower 
parts. If they paid no more attention to the 
timely annunciation than we do, our garden 
would soon right itself.” 

“Speak to the occupants of the vantage 

nd ™ retorted the lower parts. They 
bave brought this thing to pass. If they had 
not set up hindrances by their system of pre- 
emption and cajolery, occupants would be 
naturally and equitably distributed, and our 
garden would rest in equilibrium.” 

Amid these alarms and recriminations a 
reasoner was quietly and industriously noting 
the unnatural condition of his surroundings. 
By diut of great effort he had gained a pusi- 
tion in the middle ground ; but. instead of try- 
ing to grasp cne of the opportune advantages 
for his own use, he sought to discover their 
origin, By long and patient study he learned 
that they were “attached to the margin of the 
garden, ‘and reachi: wfarup among the over- 
hanging clusters of gulden irunt, deivetabic 


offerings: and. fair aud budding promises hang. 
for the. 
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garden. He reasoned that when the garden 
had rested in its original state of equipose 
the opportunities for the elevation of the gar- 
den had been out of sight behind the over- 
hanging clusters; but. as the vantage ground 
had risen among the clusters and had become 
an incline, those opportunities, reaching down 
the slope as far as aad even beyond the 
hindrances, had offered themselves as op- 
portune advantages to those who espied 
them. He reasoned, further, that opportunities 
for the elevation of the garden must be the 
common attachment of its whole margin. 
“Eureka © he cried alond to the occupants of 
the garden, “I have found it! Our whole 
farden is vantuge ground! Lay hold of the 
opportunities that are attached to all the 
margin of the gardey, and lift the garden 
into a state of eauipose and up among the 
overhanging clusters 

“Oh, no? responded they of the lower 
parts, tow e have no time to bother with your 
theories about the use of opportunities. We 
are intreducing a method of progression that 
will carry us up the incline easily. By aid of 
our pvewly discovered combination movement 
we can work ourselves upward aud onward 





asa single irresistable body mto the vantage 
ground.” “But listen!” pleaded the reasoner; 


“the transfer of such an immeuse weight to 
Be vantage ground will surely overturn our 

gurden and we shall all be phinged into chaos 
together ! yn 

“Your arcuments are fallacies,” replied 

they of the lower parts. “Our onset is to be so 
sudden and impetuous, and our tnovement so 
well qualitied to adapt itself to exizencics, 
that the hiudrances will be destroyed, our 
ranks broken up and seattered and the equi- 
librium recovered, though the garden should 
be within one dezree of catastrophe. » Then 
the reasoner appealed to the congregations : 
“Por the love which you have for the wise 
king,” cried he, “listen to the true meaning of 
the gcidon Jaw aud behold the result. of your 
isnoranee: While yeu have been wrangling 
about the balanei ing of seasons and emotions, 
our garden itself has lost its equilibrium. This 
is the meaning of the golden law, Preserve the 
endlibriwuin of the garden. We have failed to 
obey, and are suffering the disastrous conse- 
quences of our folly. While there is yet time, 
lay hold of the opportunities that are attached 
to the margin of our garden, and restore the 
lost equilibrium!” 

“Nonsense !" said the congregations. ‘The 
equilibrium enjoined by the golden law is an 
equilibrium of disposal of the overhanging 
clusters. Some of these are for the use of 
self; some to be distributed among others 
than self.” Then calling out to the occupants 
of the vantage ground: “Shower down,” 
cried the congregations, “out of your abund- 
ance golden fruit and offerings unto the lower 
parts!” 

So a shower of gifts fell out of the vantage 
ground into the lower parts, where occupants 
Were joining hand in hand to essay an ascent 
of the incline by help of their newly discov- 
ered combination movement, while congrega- 
tions throughout the garden assembled at 
their orifices to offer to the wise king a service 
of gratitude for the golden law which they 
refused to accept in its true significance. 

Unheeded, the voice of the reasoner rang 
through the garden: “Seize the opportuni- 
ties ! Seize the opportunities !? Unheeded, the 
ery fell upon the ears of the occupants of the 
lower parts as their combination movement 
began an ascent of the incline. Unheeded 
still as their combination broke under the great 
weight laid upon it, and a retrogade swept 
them swiftly back again into the lower parts. 
But loud and thrilling the cry still rang out 
above the mutterings of despair’ that arase 
from the lower parts, and high above the hal- 
lelujahs of the congregations that swelled 
upward as the showers of gifts fell out of the 
vantage ground. “For your lives! For your 
lives! Seize the opportunities and restore the 
equilibrium of the garden 

Steadily the lower parts continue to sink; 
higher and higher still rises the vantage 
ground. A catastrophe is imminent! Will 
the cry of the reasoner now be rezarded, or 
will congregations persist in stultifyine the 
polden law, and tumult reign in the lower 
parts until the occupants of the garden go 
beadlong into destruction ? 

Hark! Another voice takes up the cry. 
And another! And still another! “Seize the 
opportunities! Seize the opportunities!” The 
ery grows into achorus, aud congregations are 
stampeding, The lower parts join in the cry ; 
and here and there and everywhere men are 
running to jay hold of the opportunities. Ah, 
they are seized at last! The lower parts are 
rising! The equilibrium of the garden is re- 
stored, and anew and exultant shout pours 
ferth from every throat asthe whole garden 
rises higher and higher among the golden 
fruit, the delectable offerings and the fair and 
budding promises. ‘ Long live the reasoner!” 

F. PL WiLtrams, 


MONEY VALUE OF ART PRODUCTS. 


One Artiste Produces With His Own Hands 
83,000,000 of Pictures, 

It is a prevalent notion among ordinary men 
of affairs that artists are not wealth pro- 
ducers. By many the “knight of the paletue” 
or “chisel? will be catalogued with busy 
idiers, dawdling triflers or visionary dream- 
ers, And although the more liberal of these 
would-be menopolists of the title “ practical ” 
might admit that the presence of painters and 
seulptors need not. be harinful to a community 
Which is rich enough to afford their support, 
suill, they will deny that their productions are 
of any value to the stock of general wealth. 
Au appeut to facts will reverse this unjust 
verdict. Look at Italy af the present day. 
Does not h@ wealth consist larcely of art 
treasures?) Destroy her superb inheritance of 


cere te ne 


the creations of brain and hands of a few thine | 


dred artists and she would be poor indeed! 


In the seventeenth ceutury the Nether: oe : es 
: ¥ the Netherlands } tracts aumone the members of the uribes. 


gave birth toa score of painters. The pictures 


‘which they have left the worid, if offered for 


sale to-lay, would command gold enough to 
free our city from its euormous publie debt, 
During the last twenty years many miilions of 
our dollars have been sent to France to prr- 
chase pictures. Who have they in happy France 


: to work this magic spell over the pockets of 


A little 
not sufficient to 
man a fair-sized cotton mill, Let us seleet 
one of them for example: At a modest esti- 
mate the market value of the pictures sent 
annually from the easel of the famous Meis- 
senier could) be placed at $100,000. He haus 
painted for more than thirty years. Here we 
have the case of one individual of a profes- 
sion who, by his own hands, unaided by as- 
sistauts, has created wealth to the amount of 
three million dollars. Jn the whole list of 
wealth-producers, where can we find a par- 
allel ? 

1s it then too much to claim for the artist a 
foremost plice in the ranks of the world’s 
workers? And may we not expect that the 
artist, hating, as he does, the constraints of 
onventionality, loving truth and her path 


our cold, practical business men ¢ 


‘that leads to beauty, untrammeled by dogma 


or tradition, unprejudiced in his inquiry after 
the just, trained in the study of cause and 
effect, not haunted by the fear of personal 
loss nor spurred by the mean mctive of per- 
sonal gain, will be among the first to feel and 
respond to the great movement now begin- 
ning for the nationalization of land and ‘the 
enfranchisement of labor 
L. §. WIGMARTH 


Government Money. 
OSCEOLA, la. 
tions. 
tender money and fend it directly to the peo- 
ple on good security. To issue money only to 
baniserg at one per cent., for them to Jend, to 
the people at from six to twelve per cent. cals 
the climax of all the rascalities ever tolerated 
_. Susy AYER. 


—I want to make a few sugges- 


The government should issue legal. 
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CHEATING THE INDIANS 


SCHEMES OF WHITE MEN TO GET PCS- 
SESSION OF INDIAN TERRITORY. 





President Cleveland’s Original Policy—His 
Sarrender to the Ruffian Swindicrs—The 
Land in Severaity Scheme—The Governe 
wnwent’s Promises to be breken. 


Washington, Dec. 27, 1886.—It is now fifty 
Years and more since the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, Choectaws and I know not how 
many other Aborigina! tribes were cajoled 
and foreed to leave their native hunting 
grounds east of the Mississippi. They were 
promised a permanent heme beyond the 
Great River—beyond the remotes 
settlements of the Arkansus territory. A 
fine district of country, seventy thousand 
square miles jn extent, was set apart and 
soleinnly deeded to them by act of congress. 
There they and their postcrity were to re- 
main forever, a separate peopie under their 
own tribal laws and usages, bit with every 
| possible encouragement from the white race 
to the aequisition of the arts of civilized life. 
The enforeed emigration of these tribes from 
States east of the Mississippi was generally 
regarded as unjust and crucl, but now in their 
new hemes in the Far West they were to be 
shielded for all time by the national author- 


ity and the rational honor from further 
injustice. 
But the tide of white emigration which 


had already passed beyond the Mississippi in 
afew ycars swept around and enfolded the 
Indian reservation within its broad current. 
The public lands in Missouri end Arkansas, 
Texas and Kansas, were appropriated by 
actual settlers, or by wealthy non-resident 
individuals and companies.  Railrvad com- 
panies asked and cbtained leave to extend 
their Jines throuch the territory, from the 
borders of Missouri and Kansas to Texas. 
This privilege necessarily involved a viola- 
tion of a fundamental law of the Indian 
reservation forbidding any white man to 
settle among them. The eaitle breeders 
made contracts with the tribes for the privi- 


lere of pasturing their herds upon the 
reservations. Possessicn, it is said, con- 


stitutes nine points of the law, and it was not 
lone before these tenants and their co-con- 
spirators on the border organized themselves 
as an army to take possession of the lands on 
which they had been permitted to graze their 
cattle. 

The good people of the country and the 
Government branded the conduet of these 
Troops were 
sent to protect the helpless Indians. The con- 
duct of President Cleveland in this matter 
was heartily approved by all parties. But, 
alas ! his policy has been abandoned. 
Incredible as it appears, it is true that the 
admiuistration of Mr. Cleveland and the con- 
gress of the United States now propose to 
concede to the ruffian invaders of the Indian 
territory all that they demand. There are 
now tavo bills pending in congress, each of 
which has passed one house, making this con- 
cession in the amplest form. 

One of these bills provides for the establish- 
ent of aterritorial government over the In- 
dian territory, to be exclusively for the white 
men. It covers every foot of the territory 
which half a century ago was solemnly dedi- 
cated to the exclusive and permanent posses- 
sion of the Indians. It is to be bounded by 
Arkansas and Missouri on the east, by Texas 
onthe south, by Texas and New Mexico on 
the west, and by Kansas and Colorado on the 
north. No Indian is to have a voice or a vote 
in its government, unless, perhaps, he will 
consent to abandon his tribe, his kith and kin, 
and all the institutions under which he and his 
ancestors have lived for ages. The bill pro- 
vides for buying out the tribal titles to all the 
lands not actually lived upon by the In- 
dians, and assumes if it does not actually pro- 
vide for the subdivision of the remaining In- 
dian lands in severalty. This territory is to 
be adinitted into the Union as aState. It will 
then make what laws may be desired by the 
people in regard to land titles. If necessary, 
the Indians can easily be induced to take their 
lands in severalty, and then, inexperienced in 
the manngement of Dusiness, they will be the 
easy prey of the sharp and unserupulous white 
men aroun then. 

The other act pending in Congress, which 
has passed in the senate, provides specifically 
for the division of the tribal lands among the 
individual members, But, strange to say, it is 
not to be applied to those tribes which are 
gnost. civilized and most competent to manage 
their affairs. The (‘herokees, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Seminvies, Osages, Miamis, 
Peorias, Sacs and Poxes, and Seneecas, are 
exempted trom the law of severalty titles, 
while the wild tribes, who have no idea of 
what a tithe toa tract of land signifies ; who 
have no coneeption of the meaning of deeds, 
of mortgages, and liens, are-to be at onee sub- 
jected to these urranzements, Can any one 
believe that this bill is in the interest of the 
Indians ¢ 

The commissioner of Tndian affairs, it is 
trae, insists strenueusly upon the applteation 
of the severalty principle to the classes 
or tribes awhich are cexempted from | its 
eperetion by the senate bil. Hs great fear is 
that the masses of the civilized tribes will be 
cheated out of the usufruct of their lands by 
their rich Judian brethren, and bis remedy 
against this apprehended evil is to give to 
White menian equal ehanee to cheut them. In 
his fast annual report: he states that “the rich 
Kadians, who cultivate tribal lands, pay no 
rené to the poorer and more unfortunate of 
their race, although they are equal owners of 
the soil. His propesition, like that of the sen- 
ate bill, is to divide the lands inte 16Q-acre 
He 
states that the pocr Indiaus are empleved as 
laborers by dheir 
month, instead of settling down as farmers. 
Ié seems not to have eecurred to the head of 
the Indian bureau thata peor Indian has the 
sane vight-to take a farnyon the tribal iands 
asarich one, aud that the tribe, or if not the 
tribe, then the Iudian bureau, would see to ib 
that he has his rights. 

And aghin, the head of -the bureau secins 
not to have reflected thet if neither the tribe 
nor the burcau has the power or the authurity 
to protect the poor Indians under existing 
circumstances, they will be equally powerless 
or equidly wanting in will to protect him 
when holding his shure of the land in sever- 
alty.  Furthermere, so long as the land is 
held jointly by the tribe, it is impossible to di- 
vest the poor Indian ef his rights. But when 
he becomes.the sule possessor of 160 acres, he 
may alienate it. lt is true that the senate biil 
proposes, and the commissioner suggests that 
the severalty tithes be made inalienable for 
twenty-five years. But there are many legal 
expedicnts for avoiding such obstacles. 

The bill provides, and the commissioner 
recommends, that the surplus lands, after 
each Indian shall have his i100 acres assigned 
him, be sold to white men. In some of the 
tribes, as the commissioner shows, the surplus 
would be two te four times as large as the al- 
lotted lands. It will follow, therefore, that 
each Indian farmer of those tribes will huve 
two to four white neighbors. These white 
neighbors will meke the laws by which the 
Indian will be governed, but in the making of 
which he will have no voice. 

The commissioner states that even now 
there are rich Indians who cultivate a thou- 
sand acres of the tribal lands, and claim and 
fence in a quurter of. a mile all around the 
thousand acres for pasturage. This arrange- 
ment gives them a thousand more. The 


monopoly is tolerated by the tribal govern-. 


ment and by the Indian bureau. It devolves 
upon the commissioner, therefore, to show 


me of the Taine nace im cv oreity 





seattered - 


rich neighbors at 316 per 
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will tend to reform the Indian governments 
and the Indian .bureav.. Otherwise, the op- 
portunities of the rich Indians to oppress the 
poor would seem to be increased, rather than 
diminished, by dividing the lands in severalty. 
If the bill shall pass, and if each adult In- 
dian be assigned his 160 acres, the poor will 
still be poor. They will have nothing to set 
up house-keeping upon, nothing on which to 
begin as independent tillers of the soil. No 
house, no furniture, no provisions fer a year, 
no horse or ox, no plow ; and the outcome will 
be that the peor Indian must go back to the 
farm of his rich neighbor and work for $16 per 
month What, then, will le do with his 160 
acres? Tle will Jease it to his rich ncighbor, 
and when tempted to spend more than he 
makes as a laborer, he will mortgage his land 
for money. The senate bill provides that the 
allotment of land to individual Indians will be 
held iu trust by the United States for twenty- 
five years, after which time the Indian or bis 
heirs isto have a comyeyauce of the Jand in 


fee, discharged of all incumnbrances wititso- 
ever. The professed object is to train the 


Indian to civilized habits of business; and this 
is to be done by appointing him a guardian for 
twenty-five years, during which time he can 
neither buy nor sell land. Why, then, not al- 
Jow the land to remain in the joint ownership 
of the tribe? As a member of the tribe he 
cannot possibly be cheated out of bis birth- 
right, if the land is held as at present. If as- 
siened to him in severalty, albeit without the 
power of alienation, it is morally certain that 
he will enter into contraets by which he will 
eneumber it to its full value. The allotments 
are to be patented to the Indians, and held 
and conveyed and to descend “according to 
the Jaws of the state or territory where such 
land is located.” The laws will be made by 
white men, for the peculiar advantage of the: 
white men. 

These bills, therefore, are admirably con- 
trived for turning the Abcrigines of this 
country into pariahs and outcasts, landless 
and homeless. DANIEL R. GOODLOE. 








THE ARCHBISHOP. 
His Position Insulting to the Dignity of the 
Republic, 

Archbishop Corrigan has assumed a position 
which is utterly repugnant to the genius of 
this republic, insulting to its dignity, and dan- 
ferous to its liberties. A man of distinguished 
ability, culture and piety, and an American 
by birth, is summoned to Rome to answer for 
the course he saw fit te pursue in a municipal 
election in New York before an ecclesiastic 
who has been deprived by his countrymen of 


power held by his order for twelve hundred | 


and sixty vears, end who is now a voluntary 
prisoner in the Vatican. Could anything be 
more humiliating or preposterous! And yet, 
if we tamely submit to it, this act of a Catho- 
lic archbishop may lead to consequences of 
ineonecivable magnitude and of the most dis- 
astrous character. The cause of freedom and 
justice in this country has already arrayed 
against it a “solid South.” Shall it now be 
subjected to the necessity of fighting the 
hierarchy of Rome? Whatever opinion we 
may form of the theory put forth by the new 
school of political eeanomy in relation to the 
individual ownership of land, it is foolish to 
regard it as socialistic or anarchical. If it be 
an error, it isan error which leans to virtue’s 
side~—an error in favor of the poor, toiling, 
suffering masscs. It is idle to attempt to whistle 
it down the wind or to crush it by the stale 
arts of tyranny which even proved too old in 
the far-off time of Galileo. It demands, not 
the rack, or the thumbscrew, or the deposi- 
tion of intellectual, }arge hearted and eon- 
scientious priests who cannot be confined 
within the narrow boundaries of sacerdotal 
and sectarian routine, but a candid examina- 
tion and a full, ekuborate and exhaustive dis- 
eussion. How much better would it have 
been for the reputation of Archbishop Corri- 
gan, both now and hereafter, if, instead of 
quoting the opinion of Pope Leo NUT. with 
with reference to. theories and practices 
which were utterly foreign to the subject he 
had in hand, and whieh are as abhorrent to 
Mr. George and to Dr. McGlynn as they are 
to himself, he had entered the field as an 
honest and intelligent disputant, and shown, 
if he could, the fallacy of the argument set 
forth in that great work which bas astonished 
and electrified the wortd of modern thought, 
“Progress and Poverty.” 

Whatever may be the result of the action of 
the archbishop, the theories so ably pro- 
pounded in this book will assuredly be tested. 
The magnitude of the evils under which large 


bodies of the people in every country labor is. 


apparent, aod the astounding phenomenon 
stares us in the face that these evils are not 
only not lessened, but are actually increased 
asthe facilities for labor and all the wonderful 
IMprovements of our modern. civilization are 
multiplied. “The remedy propesed might nat 
prove as efficient as its advocates imagine, 
bat it is so eminently just, and commends 
itself so strongly to the common scuse of man- 
kind, that it will undoubtedly Be adopted. 
Land is a ere 
sary to the maintenanee of human life, and 

can no more be properly made a subject af 
monepoly than water, or air, or dich The 
ownership of human beings was until recently 
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hope deferred; the eee were barefoc 


“weary. ‘and a espairing, 





recarded as a natural aieht, cand, even in: 
this country, millions of déliars were 
invested therein - as. property. — But the 
claim owas only ow “wild sand guilty 
phantasy,” and. though clothed with the: 
sanction of centuries cand. stistained “by: 
inealeulable | interests. it fell. before the 


ivresisiible artillery of trath in fire and blood: 
ment of the question in relation to the owner- 
ship of dand. © The unedual distribution of 
wealth is attrocting Universal ~ attention. 
There Is w 
lessness. among. the: laboring classes,’ and 
everywhere they are combining ino leagues 
and organizations of different names to assert 
and maintain their rights. ‘Chis combination 
is atl that is required Lo insure their triumph. 

; Les A. Hantr. 


Re Band Question. ‘in Colorado. 
‘GRAND. JUNCTION, 
fended, before the. Knights - of: 


Libor, the 


proposition to: place all taxation for revenue 


on land. Seme months afterward, in defense 
of this idea, I wis elected mayor of this town, 
aud later an “Industrial club” was orgunized, 
the members of which support this principle 
The elub has aroused wv tremendous Oppesition, 
which seems to come from ali classes, and I 
have ahnost begun to think that it is. us seless 
for us on the frontier to make much of an-ef- 
fort until the centers of thought and. in- 
dustry first move. Two years ago, before my 
acceptance of your doctrines, 1 was a member 
of the fifth "seneral assembly of this State 
(elected on the Republican ticket), and was 
chairman of the house committee on finance. 
I am, therefore, well enough acquainted 
throughout the State to know that great in- 


w marked) disse tisfuction: and rest-" 
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terest is being taken in this question, an in- 


terest largely occasioned by Mr. George’s 
recent candidacy in New York. 
JAMES W. BUCKLIN. 





A Missionary in the Mountains, 
Canto, Mendocino County, Cal.—I have not 


yet found the man who had the temerity to. 


deny the two propositions that all men have 
an equal right to the materials and forces of 
nature, and that every man has a right to all 
he produces by his own labor. Iam acom- 
mon laborer and am working on a sheep range 
way up in the mountains ‘of Mendocino. I 
am not the only supporter you have here, 
however, thanks to a copy of ‘Progress: and 
Poverty,” which I have industriously cireu- 
Inted. I shall do my best to obtain subscrip- 
tious to Tux Stampaap, .. Pilar are, 
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soon perish from our glorious lund. 


State. 


“Million acres, one-half of which is the private - 


trustworthy as any in the State. 


have deen sold, and in the hands of the eae. 


ativi. 


‘to the people, for whomeit was created, the. 


private. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 
JUDGE MAGUIRE OF SAN FRANCISCO ON 
CALIFORNIA LAND TENURE. 





Half of the State Owned by Five Hundred 
Mern—With bat 2 Million Inkabiiants, and 
an Area Oue-Third Larger Than Italy, ; 
the State is Overpopulared. 


San Francisco, Dee. 28.—With an abiding 
faith in the ulmiate triumph of natural justice, 
Thail Tue Sraxparp as the herald of a new 
and better eru. A few more brave battles, a.- 
few more sacrifices, and the shackles will fall 
from the limbs of the tcilingy millions. ‘The 
heirs to God's. bounty will claim their heritage, 
and peace and pleuty will flow to labor as its.” 
natural reward. 

The land must he restored and preserved. to 
the people, or freedem and. bappiness must 


The present: condition ef land tenure in Cali-- 
fornia formsa dark chapter, for land monop-.~ 
oly is the one great dvawback of our Golden 
Ti-is peculinrly sad that a land ‘so su- 
preinely blessed by. the. Creator should be. 
blighted and cursed by na institution fostered 
by Jaws of popular enactment. 

We have a population of, about one milfion © 
inhabitants, an area of more than one hundred. - 


property of. five hundred men, according to - 
the statement of Mr. Stephen Gage, president. 
of the Southern Pacilic Railroad company, — 
whose facilities for obtaining exact informa- oe 
ticn upon the subject are ood, wod wt least as a 


Of these lands Jarge tracts are held by the 
railroad: companies for speculative purposes. 
They are kept free fromm taxation by allowing ° 
the apparent titie to renin in the federal 
covermment until sales are etected nupen satis- 
factory terms; bonds. being then given for ~ 
deeds. oe 

Patents are procered only for such landsas 


pying ‘owners they fir st become subj ject to tax: 
Of -private Jandlo nals: one firm ‘of cattle. 
dealers (Miller & Lux) own more than a mil- 
lion acres, most of which is arabie, and all of. 
which is very valtable.. They use it for pass _ 
ture, paying nominal taxes, hoping ‘soon ©. 
to realize fabulous wealth by selling or leasmg 


privilese of making homes upon it. 
It is said thav-this firm can drive a herd o 

cattle from Fort Yuma to San Frangisco 
(about GOO miles), cam} ping every night on th i 
own laid. ee 
However that may be, it is certain that han 
dreds of American tamilies have searched 
over the same reutes through millions of.acres 
of unfeneed and uncultivated farming land. 
without being abie to secure a place large 
enouch fora modest home, except. by mort 
gagin® their lives to scme. human : vempite for: 
the privilege. 
A few weeks ago I had. occasion to hold. 
court:: San Luis Obispo county, and return- 
ing, passed through the beautiful Santa Ma: 
garita ranchs, a magnificent valley, contain- 
ing 51,000 aeres of the: linest, deepest, richest 
and best watered soil on the face of the earth. 
It is the privi ite. property ef one man. It is 
is capable of supporting i in comfort: 2 2,000 farni- 
lies at least. It is now a cattle range. There 
is one farmhouse upon it and one stage station. 
While traveling through this great ‘wealth. of 
natural resources we met four emigre 

lies looking for homes. ae v 





wets worn and. ine jeard and sick at hones ro 


sunburnt and ragged. They. were set arent io 
for bee The. best land. fn the 


dahiFek: Gaderiven Tighe to use it. 
they were ceompell 
to travel on, ‘doubtless finding everywher 
that speculators: with - Supetion, ‘Tacilities ha 
‘preceded them. = 
Leaving the Santa Margarita. we travele 
through a ‘succession of rich and fertile vak 
leys, Varying in width ‘from three to thir 
miles for a distance of seventy miles, all of | 
which, except a few hundred acres is the pri-. | 
vate property ef seven. speculators, ho hava 
Boi even fenced half ek it, ww hile families. who 
would gladly make true: Amer : 
taventy-acre tracts of the -+ 

scrambling. oud even fighting for the posses. - 
sion of steep ani ky ridees in far less eligt 
ble places inthe same vicinity. 

These are bit example and me derate ex- 
amples, of the infamous conditions existing 
here—cenditions which have forced upon. us. 
with a population of only one million inhab 
tants, wll the “horr or over-population 
while Tuy, for example, with: only a ie 
more then tivo-thirds of the acreage of ou 
State, supports: thivts y amullionts of people. : 
Men like the emigrants of whom Th 
senate fo reed in| their Doble A sae t 






hope and shine slowly bat. Stl 
indescribable cone ‘uch ef a 
physieat deg don whieh 
by the term Sete BoD he 
tures, whe under natural 
nearly all have been usef 
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every county: in. our BE 
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‘fooming Land in € 
From, FA Letter in- the Beston Journal. 


The last craze. of. the Santa Barbara people 
is the booming of the price of land. City: lot 

which could not be given aw: 1¥ a few year: 

ago now command fron $1, 2000, to 310,000, an 

the price is still climbing upward and every- 
‘one is buying and selling, and everyone is 
erazy to cet and ‘carry “all that he can. Is. 
there any occasion for it? Not the slightest. 
‘There is land enouch from. the f oot-hills to th 
‘water to locate tive. million. people, and then 
have Foont to house as pany more and 
each one a larze plot of ground. 


The Landlord's Prnyer. 


Lord, keep us tich and free he teil 
For we 
re honored bolders of Thy s soil, 
Ww hich demoer: its would now. despoil 
With lee. : 
Oo! Lord, Gur iathers rot the land. 
For serving those whom Thy rizht 
Had che ser to be great and grand _ 
3 kings. 
Tho’ ta’en | by force, we're not to bias, 
Thou know st, Ol Lord: itis a shame. 


To say to us— of titled name, 
Such i} hings. | 


Lord, let us. live in wealth’s. content, 
And peace! 
Lord, we ure‘by Thy mercy weant 
-To rule mankind, and make our. ren 
‘Ine Pease: 
The birds that haunt the moors and h 
T he fish that swim in streams and rills, 
The beasts that roem.as Nature wills, 
Wecwn; 
E’en Lord, the minerals that lie 
Beneath the earth’s s periphery 
Belong to us! Thou knowest why: 
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SALUTATORUY. 

I begin the publication of this paper in 
response io many urgent requests, and be- 
eause I believe that there is a field for a 
journal that shall serve as a focus for 
mews and opinions relating to the great 
movenient, now beginning. for the emanci- 
(pation of labor by the restoration of natural 
rights. 

The generation that abolished chattel 
alavery is passing uway, and the politi- 
eal distinctions that grew out of that 
contest are becoming meaningicss, The 
work now before us is the abolition of in- 
dustria! slavery. 

What, God created for the use of all 
should be utilized for the benefit of all; 

what is produced bv the amelie belongs 
Mightfully to the individual. The neglect 
of these simple principles brought upon 
us the curse of wide-spread poverty and all 
the evils that flow from it. Their recognition 
will abolish poverty, will secure to the hum- 
blest independence and leisure, and will lay 
a broad and strong foundation on which all 
other reforms may be based. To secure 
the fuli recognition of these principles is the 
most important task to which anv man can 
address himself to-day. It is in the hope of 
aiding in this work that I establish this 


I believe that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is not a mere string of glittering 
generalities. I believe that all men are 
really created equal, and that the securing 
of those equal natnral rights is the true 
“purpose and test of government. And 
against. whatever law, custom or device 
that restrains men in the exercise of their 
natural rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness I shail raise my voice. 

Confident in the strength of truth, I shall 
pive no quarter to abuses and ask none 
from their champions. ‘he political cor- 
ruption that shames our democracy, the 
false theories that assume that a nution’s 

“prosperity lies in shutting itself in from 
free intercourse with other nations, 
the stupid fiscal system that piles up 
bundreds of millions of dollars in our 
reasury vaults while we are paying 
interest on an ecnormous debt; the 

ing of foreign nations that insists upon 
standing armies and navies modeled on 
- g@ristocratic plans; the judicial system 
-. that offers a mockery of justice on one side 

and condones evil-doing on the other; the 
fajse philanthropy that gives a dole 
while it denies a right; the lip-worship of 
@ just God and the heart worship of the 
Golden Calf—all these are to my mind 
parts of one connected whole whose foun- 
dations are in the denial of the equal 
vights of man to the use of Nature's 
bounty; and in attacking and expos- 
ing them as opportunity may offer, I 
shail render easier the exposure and aboli- 
tion of the creat wrong from which they 
primarily spring. 

I shall endeavor to conduct this paper 
by the same ruies on which a 

just man would regulate his conduct. 
JZ shall not wittingly give currency to 
an untruth, und, if I inadvertently do so, 
will endeavor to repair the wrong. I shall 
endeavor to be fair to opponents and true 
“to friends. I do not propose to make 
everything that shall appear here square 
ft my own theories, but will be will- 
ing to give place to views which 
may differ from my own when they 
are so stated as to be worthy of consider- 
ation. I hope to make this paper the 
worthy exponent and advocate of the great 
party yet unnamed that is now be- 
ginning to form, but at the same time to 
ammake its contents so varied and interesting 
as to insure for it a general circulation. 

I ask for Toe Stanparp the active aid 
of all who wish to see such a paper firmly 
established, and I trust they will not be 

satisfied with ordering the paper them- 
_ gelves, but will try to obtain for it other 
subscriptions or orders. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


POLICE BRUTALITY. 

- The World is exposing a shocking police 
outrage. It appears that Officer McGinley, 
of Captain Washburn’s precinct, arrested 

arespectable colored woman, Mrs. Fanny 

Belkizer, without cause, and when she 

resisted and screamed struck her in the 

face with his dub. The blow dislocated 
her lower jaw. In this condition, and her 
clothin , saturated with blood she was 
brought to the station house, where, un- 
able to distinctly answer questions, she 
was thrust inio a cell and in the morning 
taken before Police Justice Gorman. One 
of the line of uniortunates gathered in 
during the night, she awaited i:er turn to 
be rudely pushed to the prisoners’ rail by 
the policeman who arrested her. 

“* What is it, officer?” asked the judge, a 
McGinlex siepped up to the desk. 

“Drunk and disorderly,” was the reply. 

“What have you got to say?” the judge 
@mquired of the woman. Slice could not 

speak, and the summary proceeding 
closed. 

“Ten dollars,” said the judge, as the 
prisoner wus shoved away to make room 
for anoiiier. 

Mrs. Belkizer’s husband, upon paying the 

fine, disvovered how badly his wife was 
burt, and took her io Dr. Flemming, who 

states that “her jaw lay on her breast,” 

- gnd describes ner as “a terrible sight to 
gee.” By his advice she was removed to 
Mount Sinai hospital, from which, after 
undergoing 2° painfil operation, she was 

- discharyed eight days later, 
_. It happens that Mrs. Belkizer and her 
husband have influential friends, and the 

policeman is threatened with vigorous 
tion. He denies the clubbing, and 
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| plain how he came to maltreat any person, 
drunk or sober, in the condition Dr. Flem- 


ming found this woman in when she left 
the court room. As to the clubbing, cir- 
cumstances are against him; as to her so- 
briety, the most beastly intoxication, even 
if her good name did not corroborate her 
denial, would not excuse his brutal conduct. 

But if the oflicer’s conduct was brutal, 
what of the sergeant at the desk, the cap- 
tain of the precinct, and the justice of the 
police court? Js it possible that the prison- 
er’s injuries escaped the sergeant’s notice ? 
If they did, his indifference amounted to 
eruelty. Is it: possible that Captain Wash- 
burn knew nothing of her condition? 
Then he owed it to himself to prosecute the 
officer and complain of the sergeant. Did 
Police Justice Gorman really suppose he 
had a case of “drunk and disorderly ” be- 
fore him? He had no right to suppose. It 
was his sworn duty to know as well as evi- 
dence could informhim. Although it is cus- 
tomary with police justices, it was a moral 
crime for him to act upon the uncorrobo- 
rated story of the policeman. 

Mrs. Belkizer’s case is not exceptional. 
It may be more horrible than others, and 
the officer was unlucky in pitching upon a 
victim of good reputation with wealthy 
friends. But brutality among patrolmen, 
indifference of their superiors to outrage 
and suffering, and a farcical administration 
of justice in police courts, have become so 
common and xttracted so little attention in 
the cases of the friendless, that cases like 
Mrs. Belkizer’s are necessary to bring these 
official offenders to justice. 

OFFICIAL CONDESCENSION. 

When slaves were suddenly freed and 
made citizens, condescension in efforts to 
kimprove their condition was not out of 
place; but how does it sound to hear the 
governor of a state talking in that tone 
about workiagmen who were born citizens— 
as Governor Hill does in his message? 

“Jt should be our aim to study their 
wants,” he says, “to respectfully and at- 
tentively listen to their complaints, to dis- 
passionately discuss their proposed pro- 
jects, and in a kindly spirit to intelli- 
geatly distinguish between their reai and 
their fancied grievances.” Pray, governor, 
to whom do you allude when you speak 
of “our aim,” and who is it that is to 
attentively listen, dispassionately discuss, 
and kindly distinguish? Is there in trutha 
governing class, of which you are a good- 
natured representative, to whom men that 
work must present their grievances as an 
humble subject might kneel at the foot of 
athrone? Or are the workingmen of the 
state, whom you make the objects of your 
gracious condescension, citizens whose com- 
mands, when expressed in legal form, must 
be obeyed? 

When you recognize. ‘that workingmen 
are demanding rights, and not begging for 
privileges, you will be able to discuss labor 
questions more intelligently. 


MR. WARDEN WALSH. 

War all this outcry against ‘‘ Fatty” 
Walsh? Mayor Grace says that the Sixth 
ward statesman “is probably the most rep- 
resentative man of the Second assembly 
district.” A glance at the official returns 
of the last election shows that the Second 
assembly district cast 4,072 votes for Hew- 
itt, 1,682 for George, 879 for Roosevelt, and 
8 for Wardwell. When it comes to ‘sav- 
ing society” ;Walsh’s bailiwick proudly 
comes! to the fore as the banner district. 
“Fatty” appears to be a savior who saves. 
Is society, now that it has been saved, for 
the time being, going to show itself un- 
grateful? 

“ Fatty ” Walsh is the natural product of 
the conditions long existing in our politics. 
The system by which moneyed men exer- 
cise absolute control necessitates such men 
as Walsh and his rival, Pat Divver. Wealthy 
gamblers on the stock exchange and in the 
faro banks and business men would not soil 
their hands by such work as Walsh and 
Divver do. They have neither the time nor 
the inclinatian to get their constituents out 


of jail or attend to the interests of the push- ! 


cart men. The politicians who do this 
work must be “ taken care of ” or they will 
quit working, since no public interest 
prompts their political activity. 

Of course the attempt to show that 
“Fatty” has reformed was a failure, and 
Pharisees of the press are greatly shocked 
that an “indicted gambler’ has received an 
important appointment; but they were 
perfectly content to accept the services of 
all the gamblers a few months ago, to 
assist in maintaining the political system 
that rests upon just such activity as Walsh 
displays. 

These people have no right to complain: 
“Fatty” Walsh has but recently been in- 
augurated warden of the Tombs. He was 
really appointed by the enthusiastic voters 
who accepted a candidate at the hands of 
Groier and Power and elected him mayor 
of New York. 


HOW RAILROAD MILLIONAIRES ARE 
MADE. 


The general railroad act of New York was 
enacted in 1850, and has served as a model 
for nearly all the railroad legislation of the 
United States. The eighty-tifth section pro- 
vides that “‘at least one thousand dollars 
of stock for every mile of railroad proposed 
to be made must be subscribed to the articles 
of association, and ten per cent. paid there- 
on in good faith and in cash to the directors 
named in the articles of association.” 

It results, therefore, that all the actual 
cash required to give a railroad company 
corporate vitality in this state is an actual 
cash investment of one hundred dollars 
per mile ! 

Furnished with cash or credit to this ex- 
tent: of affluence, a band of would-be mil- 
lionaires are thus invesied with ail the 
enormous power given by the laws of our 
state to these semi-publi -nterprises. 

They are now at libe .y to erect there- 
upon a structure of “mortgage bonds,” 
*‘income bonds,” ‘construction ea 
and “car trust securities,” limited only hy 
the extent of their combined rapacity!  °, 

‘We can form an idea of the extent of the 


-elaration that no “ outsiders ” 


some ‘Amires derived from a report of the 
railroad commissioners of New York for 
1885 : 

The total number of miles of track built 
and operated by railroads in New York 
State was 18,820. 

Their total capital stock was $650,500,000. 
As at this time the bonded indebtedness of 
these railroads was $557,800,000, it is evi- 
dent that. with a cash investment required 
by law of but $65,000,000, the projectors of 
these roads have been able to issue and 
sell securities representing twelve hundred 
nillions of dollars ! 

Can we wonder that the agricultural pro- 
ducers of the Empire State groan under 
theweight of discriminating transportation 
charges required to pay interest charges 
on this accumulation of corporate plinder ? 

With an increase of railroad dividends 
each recurring year brings to them only a 
smaller reward for their toil. 

They are at last beginning to turn with 
eager eyes to their industrial brethren of 
the cities, also victims of monopolies. The 
day of their union in political co-operation 
will mark a new departure in American 
politics. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Captain Michael Cregan is a practical | 


politician. As engineer of the Republican 
machine of the Sixteenth Assembly district 
in the city of New York he has done such 
valuable work that the Republicans send 
him to conventions and the Democrats keep 
him in a lucrative office. He is in every 
respect, save one, a model ‘savior of so- 
ciety.” The exception is his engaging 
frankness. This quality was conspicuously 
displayed by the captain last week, when he 
testified before a committee of his party 
relative to the congressional campaign in 
his district. 

Allen Thorndike Rice was the Republican 
candidate for congress against Francis 8B. 
Spinola ia the district lately represented by 
Mayor Hewitt. Although the district 
Democratic by over 7,000 majority, Mr. 
Rice came within less than 500 votes of 
election, and it was evident that he would 
have defeated Spinola but for the treachery 
of, Captain Cregan. An investigation was 
ordered by the republican committee, at 
which testimony was given to the effect 
that the captain had instructed his election- 
day subordinates to work in a ballot now 
and then for Spinola. When Cregan testi- 
fied he denied this, but it was not his denial 
that made the captain’s testimony interest- 
ing. It was the candor with which this 
“savior of society ” disclosed some methods 
of practical polities, and gave his reasons 
for refusing to explain others. 

“IT tell a man the night before election,” 
said the captain, “‘here’s your tickets and 
here's your money. I want so many votes. 
Go and get them.” <Asked about a certain 
polling district he said: “I never go 
there. It’s no good. I go somewhere else 
where I can get em for their rent money.” 
The persons vaguely alluded to here by 
the decapitated pronoun are supposed to 
be voters. The process of getting them 
Cregan declined to explain, saying, when 
asked by the chairman what payments he 
made on election day, and saying it with a 
sniile: “I’m a practical politician, Iam. 
It would be a new thing for me to tell you 
that, and might land me in the state 
prison.” It will be noticed that the cap- 
tain’s reverence for the eleventh com- 
mandment is quite up to the “society 
saving” standard. 

But when asked what he meant by hav- 
ing suid that Mr. Rice could have been 
elected for $10,000 more, Captain Cregan 
lost patience. He had said so, and meant 
it; but he was a practical politician and did 
not want to go on record in exactly that 
way. He wanted to be understood in this 
way: “If Mr. Rice could do it without Spin- 
ola's knowing it, he might have overcome 
that littie majority for almost nothing. But 
if he put in money and Spinola knew it, 
Spinola would put in money too. Here 
were two rich men running for office. If 
one spent money, the other would. That’s 
practical politics. In such a case Rice 
might have been elected for $10,006.” 

Michael Cregan is no better and no worse 
than the average New York politician. He 
isa good fellow, as the others are—until 
they land in state prison. Jn his comings 
and goings, as a practical politician, he is a 
representative of a class whom the respecta- 
ble “‘saviors of society” employ on election 
day to buy and bully the pauperized and 
degraded victims of social injustice. They 
furnish the political connection between 
the millionaire and the tramp. 


* OUTSIDE INTERFERENCE.” 

Many employers imagine that they plant 
themselves in an impregnable position 
when they declare that they will treat only 
with their own men and _ tolerate no inter- 
ference by outsiders—that is, by officers of 
trades’ unions or Knigits of Labor. Such 
men only demonstrate their ignorance cf 
what has already becn accomplished by the 
movement to organize labor. 

So jong as men could only deal as indi- 
viduals with their employers they were ab- 
solutely powerless to compel! any redress of 
wrongs or betterment of their condition. If 
they were not satisfied the employer could 
safely tell them to go, sure that he could 
readily supply their places from the mass 
of disorganized workingmen always seek- 
ing employment. It was to remedy this 
very condition of affairs that labor organi- 
zations were formed. 

The dispute is now, as much as it ever 
was, between the employer and those in 
his employ. The difference is that the 
latter have a powerful body at their back, 
which can at least make it difficult for the 
employer to find new men if he arbitrarily 
discharges those who state their grievances 
and ask a remedy at his hands. The de- 
will be lis- 
tened to is a direct blow atthe very founda- 
tion of organized labor, and is absurd when 
made by those who admit the right of 
iabor to organize. 

No conceivable perfection in the organi- 
zation of labor can compel employers to 
pay wages that will ¢ause them to manu- 


at a loss, or even without some 


shops valhee al jan cabenit to such a de- 
mand, and labor, having overreached itself, 
would be subjected to even greater loss. 
All that organization can do is to enable 
workingmen to stand up with courage and 
confidence for as fair a burgain as is pos- 
sible under existing conditions, and that 
they will do no matter how many petty 
railway presidents or other employers re- 
sent ‘outside interference,” and assert 
their right to make both sides of the bar- 
gain between labor and capital. 


DISREPUTABLE houses ure in New York 
sources of exceptional profit to landlords and 
of frequent perquisites to the police. Rents 
are high and official reminders regular. Not 
long ago an attempt was made to close up one 
of these places on Thirteenth street, between 
Second and Third avenues. The neighbors 
compiained to the captain of the precinct, Mc- 
Culiagh, who promised to suppress the 
nuisance, but did not. A law and order associa- 
tion was then formed, which employed a law- 
yer and begun proceedings to evict the oecu- 
pants. Preliminury to these — proceed- 
ings a search wus made for the owner, 
who  preved to be a_ resident of 
Spain, awoman uomed Luz Farres de Mora ; 
her agents in charge of letting the house were 
Coudert Bros., the law firm of which Fred- 
eric R. Coudert is the head. The case was 
tried before Justice Steckler, who found the 
facts asthey were alleged by the neighbors 
and issued warrants to dispossess the oecu- 
pants of the house. At the trial a witness 
testified that a monthly stipend was paid to 
the police. A neighboring house belonging to 
Conrad Dorman, of Fort Lee, N. J., was pro- 
ceeded against of the same time with like re- 
sult ; but new tenants immediately took pos- 
session and continued its use for the same un- 


lawful purpose. 


H 

i 

| 
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| THE surplus in the Federal treasury seems 

| to worry some peopie very much. But why 

i should it?) Would any individual be in doubt 
about what to do if he had plenty of money in 
the bank aud was under heavy interest bear- 
ing obligations? He would pay his debts and 
stop the interest unless he could use his money 
more profitably. That is what the govern- 
ment should do. And it would do it if it were 
not for the banking monopoly, which has set 
up a gold dollar for popular warfare. — 


“THE YEAR 1885," says the Tribune, “has 
been distincuished by remarkable uprisings of 
organized labor, vet it will end witheut evi- 
dence that the organized workers have gained 
anything on the whole by these surprising 
efforts.” Our contemporary reminds the work- 
ingmen that they have neither gained control 
of the municipal government of New York nor 

‘of the national house of representatives, and 
it insists, on probably insufficient evidence, 
that most of their strikes have failed. It sug- 
gests that organization has practically been 
shown to be useless, bv the fact that: the im- 
provement in business has brouzht to unorgan- 
ized Jabor quite as much increase in wages as 
organization has secured for other labor. This 
isamusing. If there have been instances in 
which employers have advanced wages of 
their own motion, simply because they felt able 
to do so, the Tribune has not had the enter- 
prise to report them by telegraph. 
important thing about all this is the evidence 
it affords that the class for which our contem- 
porary speaks evidentiy hopes that labor is 
sufficiently dismayed by defeat to give up the 
fight. Again, the Tribune says that ‘in the 
political field the net result so far is defeat of 
the labor candidates in almost every impor- 
tant contest, although the laborers had a clear 
majority of votes in every case had they been 
united.” Very true ; but it is the fact that they 
were more nearly united last year than ever 
before that leads the Zr ee and other 
papers of its class, to discuss the matter with 
such unaccustomed gravity. The positive 
evidence afforded last year that a little closer 
union would assure certain suecess will have 
a wonderful effeet hereafter. The new party 
is yet in its infancy, but it is too bright to 
stupify itself by the Tribune's socthing syrup. 


WHATEVER opinions one may hold respect- 
ing capital punishment, the course pursued by 
the governor in the case of Mrs. Druse must be 
approved. It is his duty to enforce the law, 
and although arbitrary power of pardon is 
lodged with him, he has no right as the execu- 
tive of a democratic commonwealth to exer- 


; enables the law-making power to save the 


The only | 


| 


887. 
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eould be more viciously. and maliciously: in- 
accurate than the impression which Mr. Pix- 
ley had striven to convey, that the Herry 
George vote had come from ‘the criminal, 
unemployed and discom@ent: element.” “It 
might,” says the correspondent, “‘with mere 
truth have been said of George Washington 
than of Henry George.” We cannot add to 
the force and truth of this observation, and it 
only remains for us to congratulate Mr. Pixley 
upon his magnauminity in printing so severe a 
condemnation of his own rash and crude 
criticisms. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Baltimore Sun is 
much amused over the ignorance concerning 
America displayed by a Persian governor, who 
recently asked: ‘Mow many kings have they 
in Atnerica now?” Well, we have quite a 
number of kings, and scme of one live i in Bal- 
timore. How many have we? 

A SKETCH printed elscwhere gives. an ab- 
stract of the political opinions of Sir Thomas 
More. Sir Thomas was cet rtainly nm man of 
excellent head and heart, with views far in 
advance of histime. THE STANDARD cannot 
endorse the extreme socialistic ideas of this de- 
vout old Cathclic, who died a martyr to his ! 
belief in the supremacy of the pope. This is 
net through any failure to appreciate their no- 
bility and generosity, but simply from a con- 
viction that the system suggested by More 
uecdlessly throws away the advantages of in- 
dividual effort and ambition. We freely admit, 
however, that it is, as More claimed, much 
closer to the teachings and example of Christ 
than the existing system, and we shall gladly 
jein our Catholic friends in honoring the author 
of Utopie, suewuld the preposal long under 
consideration to canonize him he carried out. 
But what will become of “His Grace,” of 
New York, should St. Thomas More take his 
lace on the calender of saints. 

Two out of every three farms m Marshail 
and Franklin counties, Alabama, are said to 
be under mortgage,: aud yet the farmers 
there imagine that they belong to the land- 
lord class. 

THOSE constantly recurring “accidents” in 
the construction of the new. aqueduct, by 
which many workingmen have been killed and 
many more maimed for life, failed to excite 
any attention from the press until a man la- 
beled “Anarchist” fell a victim. His case 
passed unnoticed for two months, until the 
label was discovered. And now, what is the 
comment? Why, that this man has “saved 
socicty some trouble that “the news of this 
death does not cause very deep grief” that 
few people are sorry he ‘is out of the world !” 
and soon. Yet his death resulted from an 
accident in an honorable occupation. If 
workingmen were to comment thus on the 
accidental death of some pampered savior of 
society their conduct would be promptly de- 
nounced as brutal. Does it, then, make a dif- 
ference when the other man’s ox is gored? 

THe New York correspondent of the 
Albany Journal says that if the new party 
succeeds in getting a respectable representa- 
tion numerically in the constitutional con- 
vention it will make things very lively for 
that body. He is right. 


THE brutal levity of police justices on the 
bench is seandajous. With two or three 
exceptions these officials are in the habit of 
making sport of the misery that daily comes 
before them. Recently Justice Patterson im- 
posed a ten dollar fine for drunkenness upon 
a man whose name is more easily spelled 
than pronounced. The prisoner begged to be 
Ict off with six dollars, all the money he had, 
and the judge replicd: “No; a man that’s 
got such a name as you have ought to be tined 
ten dollars.” For the law that licenses 
drunkenness at the rate of ten dollars and im- 


prisons men who cannet pay the tax, Judge 


Patterson is not responsible; but his remark in | 
this case was cowardly. Had he end the 
prisoner been upon an equality it might have 
passed us a piece of stupid pleasantry or as an 
insult’ te be summarily resented. Under the 


| circumstances it ought to be made a ground 


| content among the 


state from a diszrace which it is not within ! 


the province of an executive officer to avert. 


Wren the wrong of private property in 
land is attacked a favorite remark is: ‘There 
is plenty of land to Le had free one or two 
hundred miles from every city of the conti- 
nent; why dot those who grumble about 
their poverty take it up?’ They don’t take 
it up beeause the land is werthless. If 
it were not worthless it would) bring a 
price. It is valueless either from insalu- 
brity, as the swamps of Long Island; from 
infertility, as the alkali plains thfough which 
the Union Pacifie railroad runs, or from re- 
motencss from markets, asin the cuse of the 
free lands in the Canadian northwest. Ii 
produce hus its value eatea up in 
wagoned and freighted to market, what in- 
ducement is there to raise the produce? 
It is cruel mockery to tell needy men that 
they can relieve their poverty by taking up 
free (7) lands, when they lack capital to work 
it, experience to make their plowing, sowing 
and reaping successful, when by the very 
essence of the offer the land they are asked to 
accept is worthless. 


| cise it capriciously. By granting a respite he 
| 


THOSE illustrated papers which appeal to 
vulgar tastes by libelously carieaturing public 
men while they live, and celebrating these 
writers in weak attempts at art when they 
dic, sometimes drift into embarrassing situa- 
tions. ‘Such was the experience of Puck when 
a@ caricature of General Logan, prepared 
during his life, appeared while the press was 
filled with laudatory obituury articles. 


WE ARE indebted to the enterprise of the 
San Francisce Argonaut for an interesting 
letter in regard to the recent mayoralty can- 
vass iu New York. Mr. Pixtey vouches for 
the author as a person “‘ worthy of credence.” 


Mr. Pixley, ‘‘except the European theory of 
protection, you are all wrong on the George 


being : 


business. He was noniinated in “town meet- : 


ing ” called by 35,000 citizens, the signatures 
having been obtained in sixteen days. It was 
the revolt of decent people against the ma- 
chine. He had the signatures of 123 clergy- 
men, 186 lawyers, over 500 physicians, a ma- 
jority of the members of the brokers’ ex- 
change, of the publishers of the city, of over 
! 8,000 shop-keepers (not one gin-mill keeper), 
nine-tenths of the newspaper men, There was 
” he says, “a rum-shop for Weorge. 


| 
“Solid on everything else,” says the writer to 
| 


? 


of impeachment. 

GOVERNOR HILL has at last discovered that 
people who work for a living are not satisfied 
with the way things are going. In his mes- 
sage he says: “It is useless to shut our eyes to 
the fact that there seems to be a growing dis- 
industrial classes.” Of 
course the causes of discontent are beyond the 
sovernor’s vision, aud even to the fact that 
there are causes he isoffleiaily indifferent. His 
aim therefcere is “to alleviate und pacify” the 
discontent, not to remove its causes, and so he 
advises the legislature. 


In tTHere bill providing for the constitutional 
convention, the labor organizations propose 
that women shall vote for delegates and upou 
the adoption of the cunstitution when pre- 
pared. Even opponents of woman suffrage in 
general should not object to this. Wornen are 
citizens and subject to the law, and this con- 
vention is to detine the limitations of law. For 


women to vote upon sucha matter will not: 


interfere with their domestic duties, nor im- 
pose upon them those military and civil obli- 
gations which are supposed to be corollaries 
of the suffrage ; and it is absolutely essential if 
the constitution is to be what it will purport to 
be—an organic law emanating directly from 
the whoie people. 

Tne Irish World says that editors who mis- 
represent the land question know that the ma- 
jority of maukind are mere echoes, and there- 
fore make such senseless cries as communism, 
socialism, anarchism, when speaking of land 
taxation. They might as well apply these 
terms to any cther system of taxation. It is 
not proposed to confiscate any value that has 
been created by human industry. This would 
be rebbery. But when the community creates! 
wealth it is entitled to it as much as the indi- 
vidual is to the wealth he creates. 


THE latest issue of Loveil’s Library Twilight 
Club tracts on “Questions of the Day,” edited 
by Chas. F. Wingate, contains a score or more 
bright, pointed und taking essays by some of 
the ablest American writers, including James 
Redpath, Rev. Dr. Rylance, Henry George, 
Louis F. Post, Lyman Abbott, John Swinton, 
Frof. Hawley, Thos. G. Shearman, E. E. Hale, 
Graham McAdam, Jas. Parker, Capt.Codman, 
David A. Wells, Stewart L. Woodford and 
others. It is marvelously cheap at twenty 
cents a copy, and deserves a large circulation. 


It Owns Too Much Land. 

Speaking of Rev. Dr. McGlynn, the Salt 
Lake Tribune, an anti-Mormoun paper, says: 
“ The Catholic Church cannot afford to keep 
in America a priest who does not believe in 
private ownership of land. Object to the ec- 
clesiastical ownership of land and half the 
wealth of the Catholic Church in hecmretcns 
a cee ee 
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A LANDLORD'S QUERIES. 


Siocx Crry, Iowa.—As an American land 
lord, possessing the freehold of 3,374 acre: 
divided into one furm. of 2,000) acres and s 
farms occupied by tenants, L find your. vie 
very interesting. I xdmit 
but there are two points me insist e 
monstratine. First, the American jaqndowe 
bought his land, in many : 


who hemesteaded it. 
all my- capital, which was money. “earned in 
manufacture, and Vanderbilt retain his coun 

less millions ¢ T paid in hard ccash #5 33,000: fo 


this land ten years ago, and in every case my. 


title took its seut ina patent to a soldier frem 
the United States government. Second, d 


monstrate by example how a Inndlord. is to — 
lose his grip on the land by ‘all land being — 
Success to the 

Let me have a elear an-- 


equally taxed to its full value. 
cause of humanity. 
swer, as Dam cnly a fm rund very busy. 

A. BaRLow. 

_ [First: The equal right of every min to the 
use Of land: is inalienable. As he cannot sell 
himself he canuct sell: his right:to that upon 
which he must exist. 
ernment divest him of. his. right. Still’ less 
may he or his government ‘divest his ‘gnborn. 
children of their right. Sluveholders paid 
hard cash—some of it earned possibly in 
manufacture—for “nigger 3,7 but that gaye 
them no mora! right to their human property. 
The equal natural right of all to the use of the 
globe upon which they are born once con- 
ceded, 
must give way when: they deprive any of the 
human family of his share. 


has acquired from other causes than your own 
improvement? And do you not. give too much 


importance to the fact that your interest. ia | 


land would be diminished by the tax, and 
none at all to the fact that your wages—you 


say you are very busy—would be increased, 


that your capital would pay no taxes, and 


that you would be freed from the great. 
rariety of indirect taxes which you now. pay ? 


Vanderbilt’s millions will soon go when pri- 


vate property jn land is annulled. That is the - 
But why do you draw 


keystone of the arch. 
this comparison hetween yourself and Vander- 


bilt? His mere dwelling occupies more land— 


in value—than you own. 


[Second : It is not. proposed to tax all land: 


equally. Itis not proposed to tax any land. 


What is preposed is to tax the rental value of | 


land as distinguished from the. vatue-of. im- 
provements. 
the tax will take it away from you; if you do 
not collect it, but Keep the land out of use, the 
tax will take as much from you as you might 
have collected. What kind of a “grip” have 


your six tenants on you so long as you can 


compel them to pay for the use of the land 
they use. What kind of a “crip” will you 
have on them when. you are ubliged to pay 
back that rent? As you are independent of 
them now they will be inde 
then. There is a further answer: The land 
value tax will open up for use, free of rent or 
tax, great bodies of land everywhere, on 
which men can make a comfortable living. So 


long as such land is available no man. will 
work for another for less than a comfortable . 
; and that will put an end to every kind. 


living 
of “grip” by which some men live. by the, 
sweat of other men’s brows. ] 


. Virzivia Lands.. 
Philadelphia Times.’ 


That part of Virginia which suffered most : 
severely by war and was. oftenest wrested. z 


from cither contending army by the other, is. 
the most prosperous. to-day. 
is changing in the northern counties. Fertile 
farms and tastefully built houses on either 
side remind the Pennsylvanian of his native 
| State, for in this section of ‘Virginia recon- 
struction means more than the political strug- 
gle commonly suggested by that name. Tt 


signifies that the old proprietors have already 
in large measure. divided their farms. into | 
smaller ones and sold them to enterprising: + 


newcomers, and all, having less to manage 
and more capital to: manage it with, have 
concentrated their resources. and ‘managed 
better. But when you get: further south into 
the iatitude that was sub jected only to ocea- 
sional raids, the landscape bears.a dead and 
desolate appearance. The houses are of the 
plainest architecture and are cencrally desti- 
tute of paint; scrubby forests of pine and 
fields of broom-sedge stretch wearily away 


to the right and left, und the cultivated fields: 


to-be seen here and there have a poor and 
worn out look. The proprietors have. not. had 


many Opportunities of welcoming the friendly: 
In. 


Yaukee and selling him a little farm. 
fact, the friendly Yankee has not. crowded 
the trains or the hotel. Iobbies or the real 


estate offices in search of worn. out farm - 
lands, and nobody who. sces how badly wern 


out they are can blaine him, considering the 

prices asked for thern. gases se 
Oh, Most Wise Judge? 

Mr. Grottkau, editor of the Arbeiter-zeitung, 

at Madison, Wisconsin, was recently sentenced 

to thirty days’ imprisonment for contempt be- 

cause he had printed some verse: 


Judge Sloan of that place.. Judge Sloan, in 


imposing sentence, displayed a most exalted - 


opiion of the dignity of the bench and an ab- 
surd ignorance of the present condition of 
laboring men. He said: “ There is but one se- 
curity in this country forits ¢ itizens—the inde- 
pendence and dignit y of the courts. When 
that is gone. the whole fabric of fovernment 
falls. If there be wrongs: emedied— 
fancied wrongs many of then are—existing 
between capital and labor, an appeal can al- 
ways be made to the ‘commen, sober sense of 
the people. The laborer of to-day is the capi- 
talist of to-morrow. There never was a time 


when. the laburer was in, better condition or. 
present. 
The tendency of civilization is toward the 


enjoying more prosper than at 


betterment of the low est laboring man.” _ 


: * Reform for Chicazo. 
Chicago Tribune. 
- A committee consisting 
the United Labor party, the Ircqu 
leading Democratic orgzauization of 
the Union league tRepublie: an), the: ‘Commer- 
cial club, and the ns’ associitiva has: 
drafted a bill for the reform, of the ¢ 
ment of Cook caunsy- The measur 
in the first. place. te. elect next 
bourd of fifteen metabers<ten £ fr¢ 
and five from the county—the s: 
a mayor and aldermen are 
cago, ‘and. that trustees, supery 180 
elected by the county towns. 


€ city), 


‘ete., are 
It proposes also 


to confer on the chairmua of the county beard ~ 
veto powers and to vest the county clerk with. 


the powers of coniroller. In addition, it pro- 
vides. that specific appropriations, w hich under 
no circumstances can be exceeded, shall be 
Inade during the fir st three months of the 
fiscal yeur. 
Government by Committee. ~ 

‘Lancaster, Pa., InteHigeneer, 

Philadelphia has a population of nearky 
million. She wants a mayor. A committe 
of some kind propose four names and ask the: 


big city to choose a name. And this-is our. 


boasted government of the people. It js 
very muck like the crowned heads of 3é¢ 


_ choosing @ king for the Bulzazian peo 


our arguments, 


cases paying hard 
eush for-it to the government orto o the soldiers — 
Now, why should. Tlose 


Much less may his gov-. 


vested - interests, however acquired, 


But. suppose’ this. 
were not so, how: does the fact that you paist oe 
$83,000 for your land ten years ago give you a. ie 
! moral right to that increased value which. it 


If you coliect this rental vale, 


pendent of you. 


The old order: 


eflecting on 


2H ag Tg eT ee 


























Jans been acting mayor. 


THE WEEK. 


Mr. Hewitt sicnalized his entrance into the 
guayor’s office by a public reception attended 
y many placemen and politicians The 
“mayor was jocose and in the best of humor. 
Yn the, course of the day Mr. Hewitt de- 
agounced liars on the press who attributed to 
bm what be did not say. This is uugrateful, 

- gmoe Mr. Hewitt owes a great deal to journ- 
alists addicted to this habit. When he shook 
bands with Commissioner Purroy he said, 
The last time I saw you you were getting me 
to this trouble.” Croker and Power were 
the callers, but their candidate's re- 
—gaarks to them are not recorded. Among the 
il statesmen were: Tim. Costigan, Frank 
Puffy, Col. Mooney, Police Just fees Duffy, 
_ White and Murray, Tim. Campbell, Eddic 
Cahill and many others naturalty jubilant. over 
the success of their eorts to save society. 


asion was ai cheerful one to all con- 
The occasion was a cheerful one to all con, 


cerned, snd Mr. Hewitts amiabilitv was such 
that Mr. 0. 5. Potter congratulated him on 
the good beginning he had made. 


Joseph P. McDonouch, one of the circuit 
glerks of the supreme court, has been removed 
gy County Clerk Flack, and a Tammany ex- 
assemb!vman has been appointed in his place. 

The position is worth £2,000 a year. McDon- 

= "sremoval is duc to the fact that his or- 
ganization, Irving Tall, endorsed the working- 
men's candidate for the mayorulty. 


:. he details of the deal that united the city 
 @emocrats last fall are coming to light. The 
 irst revelation involves Henry R. Beckman, a 
_ typical savior of socicty of the patrician class, 
gow president of the board of aldermen ; 
Maurice J. Power, leader of the County De- 
mocracy, and Richard Croker, leader of Tam- 
many Halt. Tammany had foreed the nomi- 
mation of Mr. Hewitt. for mayor, and a dispute 
_ arose over the other nominations, The County 
~ Pemocracy insisted that it should name the 
president of the beard of aldermen, since 
‘Tammany had named the mayor, while Tam- 
> many claimed the nomination on the ground 
“hat its nominee for mayor belonged to the 
“=, County Democracy. The dispute was tempo- 
.. gavily adjusted by referring it to Mr. Hewitt, 
- who chose Mr. Beekman, then park commis- 
‘ gioner. Mr. Croker, on bebalf cf Tammany, 
objected ihat Beekman was a personal friend 
of Mayor Grace, and that he should not be 
indorsed unle@s he pledged himself not 
to resign as park commissioner until Mr. 
Hewitt took the offlee of mayor. MN 


wal. 
Power, on behalf of the County Democ- 
racy, 


promised to obtain the pledge, 

he did. After election this transaction 

got into political gossip, and a Times _re- 
porter oblaine} a statement froin Mr. 
Grace, who said that he had not at iirst 
believed Mr. Beekman capable of | such 

_ eonduct. He had nevertheless asked him if 
‘the story was trie and Mr. Beekman had 
admitied civing the pledge. Mr. Grace says 

» be told the park ecominissioner rather forcibly 
what he thoucht of such bargains, 3nd re- 
ferzed to his pretense of reluctance to run for 
-. president of the board of aldermen after 
making an improper promise in order to 
secure the nominaticn. After his cail on the 
maver Mr. Peekman is satd to have declared 
that he had just spent the worst dfteen min- 
utes of bis fe. Yn the absence or disability 
af Mr. Hewitt the same Mr. Beekman will, bv 
virtue of his office, lock after tbe foundations 
-.. Of socicty ard werd off chaos. 


. Mayor Hewitt, having been confined to his 
| house, Mr. Beckman, who became president of 
 the’board of aldermen by a pre-election deal, 
Should Mr. Beekman 
N aleo faii i! Pat. Divver, viec-president of the 
board and chronic campetitor of Fatty 
Walsh,” would preside over the destinies of 
the city. The descent is regular. 


The general term of the New York supreme 
eourt, Judge Daniels writing the opinion, has 
decided that cornering articles of food or 
‘other necessaries is a criminal] conspiracy. 
dudge Danic'is says it is nothing less than re- 
spectable rubbery. With a stutute as old as 
the state prohibiting combinations te injure 
‘trade or commerce, and gigantic corners daily 
manipulated in the centers of trade, it is curi- 
ous that until now the statute has been en- 
forced only xgainst mechanics for combining 
against some shoe shon. 


Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt gave a dinner to 
alarge number of the employes cf the New 
York Central and West Shore roads on New 
Wears day. The dinner consisted of oysters, 
corned beef, tongue, ham and all kinds of 

- wegetables and dessert. The men, we are 
“told, ‘were loud in their praises both of the 
dinner and of Mr. Vaaderbiit.” This seems to 
indicate that they are uct uccustomed to siich 
dinners, vet the bill of fare is a plrin one. the 
Materials by nu means custly, and such ameal 
ought ty be easily within the reach of a fairly 
paid workinun every day. 


The cheerful face of Miss Agatha Munier 
‘2 Spas disappeared from the choir of St. Ste- 
phea’s church, andis not likely to return un- 
Wl the the reinstatement of Dr. McGlynn. For 
fifteen years Miss Munier has encased in the 
sacred service of this edifice, and the musie, 


under her skiiful leadership, has long been 
known for its exeeilence. But old associa- 
ficnas Were not strong enouch bonds to hold 

» her where she believed injustice was being 
dove, and until the venerated priest: who 
built up St. Stephens is returned she will not 
set foot in the chuir loft. 


William Morrison, 2 Third avenue car driver, 
was held to bail on New Year's day for strik- 
ing a balky horse with a car hook. This, per- 


haps, indicate: a growth of human feeling on 


the part o7 ihe munagement of that company 
that muy, if encouraged, reach a height that 
will include zen. 


Tue inequality of taxation upon personai 
Property was aptly lustrated Ly Thomas G. 
- Shearman, Esq., 2t the last dinner of the 
Twilight club. “Whats personal property ? 
hhe asked. “Umbrellas™ exclaimed the re- 
_ Goubtable Capt. Codman. The laughter that 
followed was varied with an assortment of 
‘allusions te the ccmmunal nuture of this Kind 
of property, but it suiied Mr. Sbearman’s 
Pperpese well, and he went on: “Certainly; 
embreHas are perscnal property. Now, sup- 
pose you tax umbrellas, who will pay most 
taxes? Men with only one umbrella, of 
eourse. Tie assessor would assume that 
every man had one; therefore, every man 
‘Bot wholly destitute of umbrellas would have 
© pay taxes on one or commit perjury. 
the more umbrellas any man had the easier 
e@ouid he escape bis proportion of taxes. In 
@ucssing at the nuinder of umbrelias the 
assessor Would guess above the limit of the 
poer iman and far below that of the rich man, 
vas he dees vow with all iands of ‘chattels. A 
tax on umbrellus is an excellent cxumple of 
the inequality of personal property taxes.” 


Senator Murphy's constitutional convention 

- bill provides for two delezatcs from each 
_@ssembly district and thirty-two at large. 
This would exclude third party delegates un- 
Mess they came from districts in which the 
third purty was either a first. or second party. 
Speaker Husied’s bill provides for ninety-six 
local delegates, thirty of them from the 
Senatorial districts of New York, Kings and 
lichinond, und thirty-two at large. This 
Would make a compact convention of ene 
@undrec and twenty-cight delegates, which 
& mich; be neither troublesume nor ex- 
“peasive to urgue with. The Labor purty’s 
“ll provides iur three delegates from each 
Sesecubly district, for only one of whom any 
mcctor cau vote, and thirty-two at large. 
bis enables a rebar y of re able 

: to send a working delegation. 

3 woald 1 a large convention, but the 
al work could be done by and 


§ 


| 


| 


; £20,000 had been snbseribed. 


su | 


would afford reasonable secu 
corruption. 


Last Sunday the case of Nelson P. Pearson, 
charzed with bribery at the late election, was 
for the fifth time before a police court. Four 
times it had been postponed to accommodate 
the defendant, and the fifth it was “ hung up” 
to accommodate the judge. Frederick C. Leu- 
buscher, Esy.. whe was authorized by 
the district’ attorney to represent the 
People, had ineffectually attempted to 
foree the case to a hearing before 
Justice Duffy, who finally adjourned it 


to a date when Justice Power would sit. 
Justice Power is the leader of the County 
Democracy. He refused to hear the case, 
saving that no other judge had a right to 
send cases to him, which, as a matter of 
police court ethies, may be true, but as a 
matter of ‘awis not. Although the circum- 
Stances und the importance of the case were 
explained by Mr. Leubuscher, Judge Power 
refused to either hear or adjourn it, and now 
itis out of court. Defendant's counsel did 
not appear at all; it was not necessary. 


The lowest bidderfor supplying meat to the 
board of charities and correction of New 
York for 1887 offers to furnish 1,200 tons of 
chuck beef at 4 4-10 cents per pound, salt beef 
at 44, veal at 12, pork at 8, mutton at 9, 
corned beef at 8, sirloin steaks at 10, roasts at 
10 and extra diet beef at 10.) The total 


amount of meat required is about 4,500,000 
pounds, 


Governor Hill's message was read to the 
legislature on Monday. He recommends a 
permanent svstem for the employment of 
prison labor, free from the objections to the 
contract system, which was abolished by 
popular vote in 1883. He also urges some 
measure for spring municipal elections in the 
city of New York, and a law permitting natu- 
ralized citizens te register without producing 
their. papers, A law limiting preferences in 
general assignments, a census act, 2 commis- 
sion to revise the charter of New York, aboli- 
tion of the revents of the university, abolition 
of the state board of churities and the state 
board of health, a Jaw to enforce religious 
freedom, provisions for appeals in murder 
cases directly to the court of appeals and an 
act restricting the power of corporations to 
issue stock and bonds, ure also among the gov- 
ernor’s recommendations. His suggestion that 
the legislature employ a special counsel to 
draft bills in legal form and to advise mem- 
bers and committees is valuable, and if 
adopted would save much useless litigation. 
More pepular, perhaps, but less valuable, is 
his proposition for the placing of all property, 
real and personal, upon au equal footing for 
purposes of taxation. This proposal, sub- 
mitted with a view to the favor of farmers, is 
losing its attractiveness, as farmers learn that 
the landowners of their farms beara very 
small proportion to the values of their im- 
provements and stock. 


Mayor Whitney of Brooklyn, in his message 
to the aldermen on Monday, said: ‘Our 
growth has been great; our wealth has in- 


creased; our debt has decreased; our tax 
rate has been reduced.” He might have 
added, ‘Our rents have gone uv.” 


Congress reassembled on Tuesday. Before 
the holiday recess the house had 1eanaged to 
kill any proposal to reduce tariff taxation and 
to pass a modification of the Reagan railway 
bill. The bill is still! in committee of confer- 
ence, and the senate can be depended on to 
shape it in the interests of the railways 


s far as possible. Each house has also 
passed a separate bill providing for the 
division of Indian lands in severalty. This 
question will also go to a conference commit- 
tee, and al! fricnds of justice to the red men 
will hope that there will be a failure to agree. 
Both bills are bad, and any combination of 
them is likely to be worse than either. 


—_— 


The president had sufficiently recovered 
from his rheumatic attack to enable him to 
receive on New Year's day. The newspapers 
sive gushing accounts of the splendor of the 
ladies’ dresses and of the gorgeousness of the 


army officials and diplomats at the official 
reception, but fail to diseant on the costumes 
of the people who attended the larger re- 
eeption given labor to “the citizens,” whoever 
they may be. They are evidently an inferior 
elass of people, however, in whose clothes 
our conteinporaries are not interested. 


There is an active and successful effort in 
progress to raise a fund for the widow of the 


jlate Senator Logan and up to Tnesday over 
The money will 
be invested in Mrs. Logan’s name in United 
States four per cent. bonds, 


The federal commission of agriculture com- 
plains to Governor Oglesby that the Illinois 
Live Stock commission has interfered to pre- 
vent the success cf the efforts by the veneral 
government to suppress pleuro-pneunomia 
among cattle in the Chicago stoek yards. 
Unless there is a change, the commissioner 
savs he will be compelled to admit that the 
HWlinois authorities are not enforeing all reason- 
able measures for stamping out the disease. 
This imatter vitally concerns consumers of 
western beef. 


There will be a sharp and eager competition 
for the seat in the United States senate ren- 
dered vacant by the death of Gen. Logan. 


Gov. Oglesby announces that he will not be a 
candidate. The probability is that the largest 
purse will secure the prize. 


The reports of famine in the drouth-stricken 
districts of Texas are heart-rending. The 
county judges of the region affected recently 
met iu convention and declared that the total 
number of people in those counties now in need 
of food, ciothing and fuel is placed at 20,000, 


while thousands more are without seed to 
plant during the coming year. An appeal is 
made to the state and national legislatures, 
and to the country at large, to furnish at once 
$500,000 to relieve immediate wants. 


Mr. Robert 8S. Green, just inaugurated as 
governor of New Jersey, in the extent and 
richness of the patronage at his disposal, 
leads all other governors. He will have, for 
example, the appointment of a secretary of 
state for five years, at a salary of $6,000 and 
fees; an attorney general for five vears, at 
$7,000 and fees; a chancellor for five years, at 
$10,060 and fees; three judges of the supreme 
court fur seven years. at $7,500 each; a clerk 
of the supreme court for seven years, at 


2,000, and a state prison keeper for five 
years, at $5,000. Another good paying office 
is that of prosecutor of the pleas at Jersey 
City, worth $12,@0U per annum, and a number 
of less important places, with salaries ranging 
from 32,500 to 388,500 each. Perhaps when 
“the poor people who have to work for a 
living” home to govern New Jersey in fact, in- 
stead of nominally, the “richness” of this 
patronage wili be marred somewhat. 


Minnesota has two governors. McGill, the 
Republican candidate, has been inaugurated, 


and A. A. Ames, the Democratic candida 
touk tae oath of office on Tuesday, and wil 
eontest the election of McGill 


The proprietors of the Boston Herald an- 
nounced on the Ist inst. that during the cur- 


rent year they will share the net profits of 
their business with their employes. 


The Bulletin of the Amcrican Iron and Steel 
association on Jan. 1 published a review of the 
year, which says our iron and steel industries 


_were especially active during 1886, and this 


activity was fairly distributed throughout the 
year. Improvement began in 1885. Our pro- 
duction in 1886 of pig iron, Bessemer steel and 
steel rails, open hearth steel, structural iron 
and - steel and some other varieties has been 


| largest in our history. 


of pig iron, Bessemer steel, Bessemer steel 
r:.ils and open-hearth steel has been much the 
Daring 1886 this coun- 
try built over 7,000 miles of new railroad, 
against 3,313 miles reported in 1885. The gen- 
mv business outlook for 1887 is very favor- 
able. 


Arrangements have just been made for 
establishing large iron furnaces and improved 
charcoal factories at Nashville, Tenn. A com- 
pany with millions of nomina! capital has been 
organized to erect furnaces, rolling mills, a 
steel plant and a chemical works for the pro- 
duction of charcoal, wood alcohcl, acitate of 
lime, etc. The local papers are jubilant over 
the prospect that Nashville’s importance as a 
manufacturing center will thus be enormously 
increased. The new company has taken care 
to secure a good frontage on the Cumberland 
river, with a view to utilizing natural means 
of transportation, thus assuring favorable 
railway rates. It hus also made less com- 


mendable water arrangements, by providing 
for the gratuitous issue of its $1,000 uf capital 
stock to each subscriber for 31,00 bond. The 
organizers have also purchased over 2,700 
acres of land at and neag the site of the pro- 
posed works, on which they will erect dwell- 
ing houses for workmen and cthers. The pro- 
moters thus show their appreciation of the 
direction that the indirect. protits of their en- 
terprise will take, and prepare to secure these 

rotits for all time. he comments of the 
Nashville press on the condition of the work- 
men in the city’s new suburb, twenty years 
hence, wili contrast. bruedly with their exuber- 
ant expressions of delight Just now. 


England hails 1887 as the year of jubilee in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of Victoria’s 
ascension of the throne. The newspapers des- 
cant on the wonderful progress made during 
that remarkable half century, and tliose who 


have shared in it are in a mocd for happy re- 
trospective. No serious proposal is made to 
imitate the custom of the Jewish yeor of jubi- 
lee, When the slaves were freed, «ll debts for- 
given, and the land restored to the people,and 
hence the great majority of the people may 
hot participate with enthusiasin in the rejcic- 
ing, of which the London papers ure so full. 


Politics is troublesome despite the jubilee. 
The Liberals are content and biding their time. 
The Tories and Assistant Tories have. not yet 
recovered from their consternation over the 
unexpected retirement of Lord 
Churchill from the ministry. This consterna- 
tion is increased by the young man’s threat to 
explain fully in parliament his objection to the 
war and naval estimate, which was assigned 
by him as a reason for retiring from the minis- 
try. He insists that it was not because of un- 
willingness to make necessary additions that 
he protested, but because a very large portion 
of the fund already appropriated is used to 
support lazy supernumeraries in fat sinecures 
instead of tor the purchase of guvs and other 
man-killing apparatus. Any proposal to averé 
the storm by making overtures to Churebill 
were hewled down by the older Tories, how- 
ever, and the resvtlt is thet Lord Salisbury has 
ealied Mr. Goschen, one of the Literal desert- 
ers, into the cabinet as chafvellor of the ex- 
chequer. Thus the coalition is at last formed. 
Things are not working smoothly, however, 
as the reconstruction of the cabinet is impeded 
by Tory jealousy of Mr. Goschen. Mr. Glad- 
stone refers to Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmiug- 
ham speech as an utterance that ought to 
open the way for an agreement between the 
oppusing seetions of the Liberal party. Par- 
liameut has been prorozued until Jan. 27. 


The troubles experienced by the Tory minis- 
try have had the effect of interrupting the en- 
thusiastic campaign of suppression in Ireland, 
on which it had just entered. Now that the 
deserting Liberals have joined the Tories on a 
platform of refusing justice to Ireland, per- 
haps coercion will be actively resumed. Thus 
far the Tory effort has accomplished little 
more than to change the time for paying rents 
to the “trustees ® under the “new plan” from 
day tonight. Mr. Dillon has, on the adwice of 
the Archbishop of Dublin and others, given 
bail, and patriotic Englishinen are alarmed by 
the spectacle of patriotic Trishmen at large. 
Tenant dissatisfaction threatens to extend to 
Ulster, where the super-patriotie Irishmen of 
English and Seoteh extraction have discov- 
ered that the Catholic tenants of the other 
provinces have, by raising a row. secured 
twice the reduction in rent that has been of- 
fered to the Ulster men for keeping the peace, 
blessing the queen and damning the pope. 


The Tories tell each other that if Gladstone 
ean only be kept out of power for two more 
years his political aetivity will be ended and 
that all danger of Trish independence will 
then be at an end. Meanwhile the grand old 
man has just celebrated his seventy-seventh 
birthday and looks as fresh as a daisy. 

There is talk ia England of imposing a tax 
of £5a year eon all foreigners working in the 
country. The tax is specifically aimed at the 
Germans, who are becoming quite numerous as 
hotel waiters. The proposal is popular with 
native English workmen, who see in it a 
promise of protection to English labor. 


In France the patehed-up Goblet ministry 
still holds together, and the talk in governing 
circles is of war. At his New Year's recep- 
tion Mr. Goblet, in response to the expression 
of a hope for peace by some brokers, said that 
while nobody knows of auything that justities 
anxiety, France was ready and need not 
fear war. The army is in fizhting mood, und 
the expectation is general that war must 
shortly come. The only people who compre- 
hend that France, like every other couutry, 


has a creat deal to fear frora war are the 
Socialists, whe represent those who must. be- 

e tarvets for the enemy’s cannon. Antidi 
Boyer, a Socialist deputy. intends to offer a 
proposal for the general disariaing of Europe 
ut the next session of the chamber. Socialist 
representatives in the German Reichstag will 
make similar proposals, but no one supposes 
that such efforts will nave any etfect. The 
trade of wholesale murder will continue to 
flourish in Europe until the masses of the 
people have the intelligence to understand 
what it means for them, and have also the 
power to put an end to it. Meanwhile Paris, 
that is, the Paris represented by the leading 
newspapers, is gay as ever, thoughtless and 
careless of the humbie homes to which war 
brings desolation and woe. 


_ 


Herr Tisza, the Hungarian prime minister, 
declared on New Year’s day that the govern. 
ment adheres to the policy concerning Bui- 
garia and the Eastern policy already enun- 
ciated by himself and Count Kalnoky. He 
said that, notwithstanding the fact that all of 
the European states have been arming since 
the original proclamation of this policy was 


made, the government of Austria-Hungary 
sees nothing in the existing situation to dimin- 
ish its hope that peace can be preserved. It 
will endeavor by every means to preserve 


Randolph | 


yweace sv long as the vital interests or the ; 


onor of the country are not jeopardized. 
Like all of the other recent professions of the 
same character, this contains within it the 
suggestion that war may become necessary. 

The powerful European syndicate known as 
the “Rothschild group” has decided against 
another Joan to Russia, and it seems now 
probable that if the crazy ezar wants war he 
will have to pay its expenses us it goes along. 
This is probably impossible, and the action of 
the money kings may preserve peace. 

The belief is growing general in Europe that 
the czar has become crazy, and hence no ex- 
travant action on the part of Russixn will sur- 
prise the other powers. The sutocrat’s mal 
ady is likely to be increased by the reports of 
renewed activity by the Nihilists. 


A Cestly Business. 
Philadelphia Press. : ; ant 
It costs Europe $1,000,000,000 a year to keep 
the peace, and she doesn’t keep it very we 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. | 


There was an incident attending the recent 
diuner of the New England Society in New 
York, which brought with it many thoughts. 
The president, Judge Russell, in eloquent, gen- 
tle words, made mention of those members of 
the society who had passed away during the 
preceding year, gentiemen, whose virtues and 
achievements he!d them worthy of reverent 
remembrance by all who valued the example 
of self-denying citizenship. The most notable 
of these departed members was ex-President 
Arthur. The company were osked to drink to 
his memory, and this was dene in silence. 

We were coming upon that hallowed season 
when a new sunshine seems to fall upon our 
homes, and we are taught by example, as well 
as by precept, the lesson of peace and good- 
will, when the nation was called upon to 
mourn the death of John A. Logan. The sor- 
rowful strains of the funeral music have 
scarcely died away. We read tributes in prose 
and poetry, of generous offerings in recognition 
of his fame, bringing comfort and substance 
to those whom he held dear, but whose claims 
upon him had been sacrificed to public duty in 
the senate and the field. ; 

These and other spontaneous honors to 
Arthur and Logan might under changed cir- 
cumstances be regarded as doing credit to 
the American character und accented, in a 
certain sense, at least, by a critical world, 
as our answer to the imputation that repub- 
lics are ungrateful. ‘ This,” we should like 
proudly to say, “is our way of appreciating 
those who serve the state. Ribbuns, stars, 
estates, dignities descending from generation 
to generation, gorgeous tombs, pugeantry, 
titles, power, may ilustrate the obligations 
of England to Weilington and the homage of 
France to sundry members of the house of 
Bonaparte. England's estimate of Nelson is 
found in an earidom and a pension ; America’s 
estiinate of Jackson is seen in the number of 
postofiices named after him.” One recom- 
pense, we might add in our mood of self- 
felicitation, is as much valued as the other 
when we recall the sacrifices made by the 
bravest and best of our people for an emblem 
called the flag, and such fame as finds ex- 
pression iu postage-stamp decorations and 
banknete engravings. This appreciation 
might be a just one if we did not know that 
in the souls of Nelson and Farragut, high 
above shadowy or material rewards, was a 
patriotic devotion to the nation they served, 
aud which they would have served, astruly if 
honors and rewards were as insubstantial as 
a dream. 

But while the flowers which the nation 
threw over the pall of Arthur and Logan 
have scarcely faded, and the new grief 
inspired by their loss is still fresh, there is 
another sentiinent among the many now 
finding a sad expression, bringing its own 
reflections. If Arthur and Logan are to-day 
in their character, and in the lesson which that 
character must impress upon our sons, all that 
we are asked to believe in a thousand news- 
papers and by men of every party, what 
were they vesterday? It is well that passion 
should be hushed at the grave and that gen- 
erous sentiments should be given to the dead. 
But while we do honor to the dead should we 
not do justice to the living ? 

There was not a gentleman who rose in an- 
swer to President Kussell’s recognition of the 
memory of Mr. Arthur who did not know the 
true character of the ex-president a year ago, 
as Well as itis known now. That the ex-presi- 
dent was a gentleman whose personal charac- 
ter was beyond reproach, of singular purity 
of mind ‘and dignity of bearing; his life in 
New York, where he was esteemed long be- 
fore the vision of his supreme destiny opened, 
even to the proudest and dearest fricudships— 
a true life, so far as we could know it, know- 
ing him, as counselor, companion and friend; 
as fur #& we could see it, In those sacred as- 
pects, Which come frei a pure and perfect 
home. There was no one in that company who 
did not know a year ago, as well as to-day, 
that the ex-president, in his publie duties, be- 
ginning with their humblest performance 
in New York cit¢, and ending in the splendor 
of Washington, was governed by serene, high 
courage und patrictism; true to his party, 
when party fealty was in question ; true in the 
hishest sense tu the public’s welfare, without 
revard to perty, when the people called upon 
him—rising to every station, commanding the 
respect of mankind, by the felicity, integ- 
rity and tact with which he accepted every 
responsibilty. 

There is no one among the multitude who 
show their grief over the bier of Logan who 
did not know the true character of that unique 
and eminent warrior a year ago, as well it. is 
known to-day. Unique and eminent among 
that company of illustrious men upen whose 
swords so long depended the fate uf the Union, 
to be honored to the end of time as the saviors 
of the Union, Logan wasa type of a heroic 
class—a soldier of the people. Fortune gave 
him none of those advantages whieh disci- 
plined the genius of Grant and Lee. He bad no 
such backgrcund to his military carver which, 
in the United States, at least, can only be found 
in West Point. The son of an Irish emizrant, 
thrown us a laud into the severe conditions of 
prairie life; a soldier in his boyhood, re-enter- 
ing the urmy when the civil wor began, aud 
fighting ’’s wav from the lowest to the highest 
station, in many respects the most picturesque 
development among the great men of our war. 
The private soldier in Mexico became a general 
commanding in Tennessee. Such a career all 
Americans who value the inherent fitness of 
their institutions for every forin of intellectual 
development must cherish as a proud example 
tw their children, 

Truc, we now see what Arthur and Logan 
were to the country. Sorrow becomes osten- 
tatiou—eulogy leans to extravagance. The 
voices of calumny are now voices of praise— 
praise verging so nearly upon hyperbuile as to 
inspire the hasty observer with doubts as to 
its sincerity. 

This muy be calied human nature—political 
human nature—not expressly characteristic of 
our time, but in all ages, from that of Beli- 
sarius to that of Napoleon. But in truth does 
it aot, even if in sorrow we confess it, teach 
a lesson which should be borue in mind by 
those who represeut, and whese duty it is to 
educate, public opinion? The tendency to 
scatter mud upon men like Arthur and Logan 
when living, and roses upon their ashes when 
dead, deadens the influence of our teachers at 
a time when that influence might serve the 
public good. Is it not because of this flip- 
paney of criticism that pubtic opinion in nota- 
ble cases has drifted from all established lead 
ership, going in obstinacy and sometimes in 
blindness its own way, heedless of advice and 
entreaty ? Evena patient peuple will in time 


grow weary of insincerity, frivohty, the petu- 


“lance of political discussion and the ammivsi- 


ties of political leaders. We shall then see 
phenomena Jike whut was seen in New York 
last autumn, when a private gentleman, with- 
out money, influence or organization, appeal- 
inge to the philosophy and net the passions of 
his fellow citizens, antugonized by the press, 
the mest powerful hierarehy in Christendom, 
the most potent agencies of society and capi- 
tal, by intluences which, well directed, the 
people should aceept as their cuide, could 
create and develop u movement which carried 
to the polls sixty-eight thousand votes. That 
movement was a revolution of public epinion 
against every agency by which under preper 
conditions public opinion should be governed. 

This and other: phenumena, some, perhaps, 
much to be regretted, we shall see aguin—so 
long as our preachers in the press and on the 
hustings preach their gospel of trifling and in- 
sincerity. The contrast which a few short 
months, even weeks, hus shown in the treat- 


commendation, from the extreme of deprecia- 
tion before, to the extreme of adulation after, 
cannot be scen without pain. If we were sin- 
cere before, can we be deemed sincere after? 
More than this, we should gravely consider 
other consequences that must come from the 
recent revolts of the people in their political 
action azainst the influence of those who have 


led, and who when inspired by candor and ; 


wisdom, might ugain lead the people. Would 
it not be a step in return to that high possibil- 
ity, an advance toward the re-establishment 
| of an influence, whose decadence ali must re- 
gret, to avoid, in dealing with ovr Arthurs 
and Logans, the slime as well as the roses, to 
be just to the living as we are more than just 
to the dead? JoHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 


COOKERY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In Boston and some progressive westcrn 
cities manual training for beys and sewing for 
girls is admitted to the public school system 
of instruction. New York has yet to so far 

| modify the prevailing methods of tuition as 
to rank with these places in meeting the popu- 
demand for practical instruction. 

The time has passed when the majority of 
public school pupils come from a class whose 
social aspirations and desire for culture ex- 
ceed the limit of their finances. A quarter of 
a century ago parents may have desired that 
their daughters should acquire at public ex- 
pense a degree of educational polish that they 
could not afford to secure privately. It is 
possible now that such aspirations may pre- 
vail to a limited extent so far as some gram- 
mar school pupils are concerned. But 
the number is small who attain any profi- 
ciency in such accomplishments, or who pro- 
long scholastic life far enough to enter the 
normal! school with the purpose of becoming 

| teachers. A smattering of superficie! educa- 
tional graces may he called for by a small 
percentage of the mass of public scheol at~- 
tendants who continue their studies beyond 
the age of twelve or thirteen years. This in- 
complete mental garnishing is all very well so 
far as it goes, but the fact must be considered 
thet more than three-fourths of the pupils of 
both sexes leav® school at the earliest age 
when they can begin to earn money. 

The real issue, then, is to make the earlier 
grades of public school education serviceable 
to the greatest number of pupils. Other of 
the older countries set us the exumple of in- 
dustrial training, and sooner or later we must 
follow it. The objection that such training is 
not feasible in our ordinary public school- 
rooms, even to the detaiis of coukery, has 
been set aside by actual performance. 

As long ago as 1878 the Montreal board of 
school commissioners had successfully intro- 
duced sewing in girls’ schools, aud engaged me 
to practically instruct the graduating class of 
the high schvol in domestic economy. In 1579 
a number of graduates of the Washington 
normal school attended my lectures in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the personal supervision 
of the superintendent of public schools of that 
city. In 1880 the consul-general of France 
in New "York, by the direction of the home 
government, applied for my published works 
and the details of my system of instruction, 
with the design of using both in the govern- 
ment schools of France. Five years later, in 
California, the subject was thoroughly can- 
vassed by the Oakland board of edueation, 
which body sent one of its miombers east to 
investigate all schools where indusirial educa- 
tion was in operation. At the instance of the 
poard I made demonstration of the possibility 
of teaching cookery in the ordinary school- 
room, and a teacher was trained to continue 
the instruction. In the study of domestic econ- 
omy, perhaps, more than in any other branch 
of education, success depends upon the indi- 
viduality of the teacher, the conditicnas bemg 
capacity to sustain the tirst enthusiasm of the 
pupils throughout the detail of practice and 
ability to impart the most absolute scientific 
principlesin a clear and practical manner. In 
1885 the Public Educatien association of Phila- 
delphia (under the guidance of Mrs. Weir- 

| Mitchell, Miss Pendleton and Miss Meredith) 
arranged with the local board of education for 
test lessons in cookery, which 1 gave in the 
Philadelphia normal school to the chemistry 
elass of the third year. Details of work, eluci- 
dating some fundamental principles of the 
science of domestic ecchemy, Were success- 
fully illustrated by pupils taken at random 


‘| from the class without previous coaching, and 


their work was as perfect as that of trained 
experts in cookery. 

The possibility of such instruction thus 
proven in different sections of the country, 
under widely diverse circumstances, and al- 
Ways without any previous training of the 
pupils, leaves no ground for further failure on 
the part of school boards in general to afford 
pupus the knowledge more intimately con- 
uected with their comfort and well-being than 
any other at present taught. Everywhere 
pupils receive the instruction enthusiastically, 
boys being quite us apt scholars as girls. Pa- 
rents approve it as soon as they comprehend 
its practical nature, knowing, as many of 
them do, that the every-day conditions of life 
inmany of their hemes is usually fatal to sys- 
tem and perfection in household operations. _ 

The lack of light and the scant supply of 
water above the second tloor in most tene- 
ment houses are serious obstacles to neat- 
ness A frequent comment during cooking 
lessons given among working people is one of 

| surprise ac the absence of dirt and disorder. 
If no bdetter result were attained than the 
spreading of the gospel of cleanliness and 
sanitary living, the proper teaching of cook 
| ery in the public sehools would prove an. in- 
calculable blessing to the community at large. 

Setting aside this possible advantage, the 
fuct should be borne in mind that thorough 
home training in this country seems to be put 
out of the question by some intluences in- 
sepurable from the mode of life pre- 
Vailing among working people. 
if the house-mother has retained 
ability from her own early training 
—as many mothers of German 


i have—she must be a strict disciplinarian in- | 
d 


eed who can overcome the adverse intlueuces 


counters, anid, 


schools us now conducted, where books and j 


| 

| 

| 
book-learning cast a traditivmal slur upuo 
every kind of merely manual labor. 

The majority of young women and girls 
| who leave the public schools to enter fac- 
; tories and stores have a profound contempt 
| for domestic work of any sort, while the Little 
| lea ‘ning they dave acquired is wholly. in- 
: udeguate to fit them for earning money in 
| 
' 
H 
| 
| 
i 
i 


any pursuit that demands intelligent execu- | 
tion. (No matter whether they remain oon- } 


domestic workers or whether they eventually 
come to fulfil the duty of womanhood by be- 


comung wives and mothers, the question is- 
equally serious as effecting social udvance. 
As individuals they would live more health- 


fully and comfortably, as part of the family 
fur such knowledge as could 
legitimately be impurted to them by 2 
judicious engagement of the study of 
domestic econumy upon the - existing public 
school system. AH school boards must, in 
the nature of things, sooner or later yield to 
the paipable requirements of the peopie for 
this practical training which is so vital in its 
bearing npon the well being of the bone and 
sinew of the land, the workers who create all 
nutional prosperity and 
‘JULIET. CORSON. 


more usefully, 


the elements” of 
stability. 


ee nn 


Yes, Why? 
Binghampton, N. Y¥., Repubiican. 


The Syracuse Stundurd says a republic 


“cannot afford to debar any considerable 
proportion of its male population from the 
ballot box. Why draw the fine on the “ male 
population ” when iniilions of women ure bet- 
| ter equipped for suffrage than millions of men 
who possessibi ly ee 


Even: , : 
the | and degradation. : 


extraction | 


, ity the prices of gas there has generally 


SHAM EDUCATION. 


We should despise an ensign or a lieutenant — 
in the army if, instead of attending-to the 
duties of bis position, he occupied himself. in 
contemplating the delights of generalship and 
praying to the commander-in-chief to make 
him a general. The commander-in-chief, too, 


1 if he were a wise man, would probably give 


him a rather vigorous answer, and tell him 
that the way to become a general was to do 
his duty in his present position. 

In like manner, we ought to despise any man 
who, instead of faithfully performing the 
duties of this life, dwells upon the glories and 
delights of the future life, and occupies. nis 
time praying to God to sive him a high place, | 
free from care, in that life. If God spoke in 
answer to such prayers we need not doubt bug - 
he would say that the way to secure a place 
in the hicher life would be by performing our 
duty faithfully in this. Itis, indeed, a piece 
of the purest charlatanry to try to make 
men belicve anything else than than this. 
“Thou hast been fuithful over a few things; I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” That 
isthe divine law of life. af. 

It follows that all education should be edu- 
cation for this life; since, if it is lived well, 
the next will take care of itself. The sole end 
of educaticn ought to be to produce men cap- 
able of perfortning well ail the duties of this | 
life—men rich in intelligence, sympathy and. . 
helpfulness; men with free heads, free hearts 
and free hands) We ought so to instruct our 
young citizens that they shall be able to make > 
a livelihood without being forced to sell their 
labor to any one, and without being deprived — 
of ali means and oppertunity for self-cultiva- _ 
tion and the noblé enjoyment of life; that.” 
they shall love things according to their true 
worth, and not be subject to such degrading 
desires as love of wealth, fashion, display, 
riotous living and fear of public opinion; that 
they shall think freely and boldly, without 
any regard to priest or pagan. Only men who 
do. this are fit citizens for a free, progressive 
republic. 

Tried by this standard, our present systems 
of education, public und private, are miser- 
ably lacking. 

Despite the fact that we pride ourselves so 
much on ow educational system, and pay’ 
such enormous sums for its support, it is in a 
very large Mocree aAimere piece of show and 
sham, both-in matter and. in method, and 
leads to some of the most lamentable results. 
In matter, it is a confused, unorganized heap 
of medieval religious prejudices and modern 
utilitariunisms; in method, it. is a mixture of 
formality and sentimentality. Its resalts are 
a condition of public intelligence of which the 
popular, gossiping, vulgar rewspaper is the 
most fitting index, and an economic and 
moral condition that are threatening the very 
basis of our -national life. It untits a large 
portion of our people for honest work; it en- 
courages vanity and love cf show, and breeds 
aspirit of selfish emulation. it utterly fails 
to fit the lower class of the community to. 
earn an independent and honest. livelihood, to 
resist the vulgar ambitions and vanities of the | 
classes above them, and to perform their. _ 
duties as citizens at the polis. It leaves our. 
young mer and young women without any 
comprehension of the social and political insti- 
tutions under which they live, and of their 
duty toward these institutions. In a word, it 
is an education that in every way favors the 
designs of dishonest politicians, ambitious 
monopolists and generally of social vampires. 

Our popular edneation requires to be over- 
hauled from the very foundation, and a sys- 
tem introducefl which shall train men and ~ 
wemen to think fur themselves and to resist. 
every attempt of pricsticraft, fashion or capi- -. 
tul to enslave them. At present the large . 
mass of our fellow citizens are the bondslaves 
of all the three, and hardly know that they 
are sinves, so cunningly do their oppressors 

sind then: with a. false shew of edacatien, 
which in many ways is worse than no educa- 
tion at all. Most of our people are silly 
enouch to believe that because this education 
costs a great deal it must necessarily be 
goud. Could anyvthiag in the world be more 
characteristic!) Expeuse aud shew are the 
BarEL and Ashtarcth of the American people; 
yea, they are the double Moloch to which the 
‘souls und bodies of our children are sacrificed. 
Anend must be put to this great sham. We 
must hot rest until we can obtain for all our 
peuple a system cf education suited to our 
time and needs and the great destiny of our 
country—an education produeing free, noble 
men and wonien, despisiug sham and show 
and capable of any sucritice fur freedom, 
truth and right. ; 

There are three kinds. of liberty, economic, 
moral and intellectual, and net one of them 
is fostered by our-present education. For the 
sake of the tirst, we must establish schools for 
industrial training, in which every boy and 
girl shall be instructed in the art of earning 
an independent living. For the sake of the 
second, obe Inust iutreduce into our present 
schouls a system of moraul-training calculated 
to Hire the heart and direct the will—a system- 
teaching by noble exampies, and not by bald 
rules cr threatening. supernatural sanctions. 
For the suke of the third, we must. introduce 
aeareful training of the inteHigence in the 
jove.of truth and in the. best methods. of | 
reaching it—a training from which all that is 
doumatic and unintelligible is: rigorously ex- 
cluded. Nay amore, from-.eur education, we 
Inust, once for all, exclude al rivalry, all 
settish emulation, ull shows and public exhi- 
bitions. The last are not only foolish, but 
absolutely demoralizing and wicked. Let the 
working men, let all the lovers of freedom 
and of their country take this matter to— 
heart and insist upon aw system of public edu- 
eation that shall be genuine, enlightening and 
elevating, instead of one that is a mere 
costly sham and un tnstrument of oppression 


Away with the present farraco of me- . 
dixivalism, materialism, formality, senti- 
mentality and vain show! Let it give place 
to anorganic system of education, training 


her daughters mect among their associates in | the whole human creature, body, soul and 
the streets, in the worshops or behind the store | : : ee 
worst of all, m the public | freedom, to purity, to unsellishness, to help- 


spirit ; hand, heart and head, to harmony, to 


fulness, to work in all ways. 
; THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


‘Gas for $i a Thoasand. 

A committee cornposed of William Sellers, 
Jcel J. Bailey, John Hunter and other wealthy 
‘business meu of Philadelphia, protested re- 
cently against selling or leasing the gas works 
of. that city to private parties. They insist 
that under proper city management gas can 
be furnished to-individuals at SL a thousand 


feet with free public Rehting and still a. por- 


tion of the protits be lett to set aside as a sink: 
ing fund. Pinludciphin has owned its gas 
works for Veurs, and despite enormous rascal- 
been. 


iower than in other cities. : 


. The Cause of Freedom. 
FREEDOM still lives ; one day she will reward - 
him” : ve ae 
Who trusted in her though she tarried long, 
Who held her creed, was faithful till her 

coming, head: 
‘Who for her sake strove, sutfered and was 
‘strong. Se 


) Ste will brine crowns for those who love and 


serve her; 


‘If thou can’st live for her, be satisfied; 


If thou can’st die for her, rejoice! Our broth- 
crs hae 
At least shall crown our graves, and say 
These died 
Believing in the sun, wnen night was blackest, 
And hy our dawn their faith is justified !” 
ee ea ~—ik,. Nesbit 





~——~-qith perspiration. 


‘WOMEN WORKERS. 


JME EAGER RUSH FOR WORK IN FAC- 
| TORIES—PITIFUL SCENES. | 


 @mlidren and Old Women Begging for Werk 
 @@ @ Beew—-Why the Peercse Women 
Shrink from Domestic Service—Ladics net 
Good Mistresses or Capable Organizers. 


- Let any observant reader of the newspapers 

from Maine to California scan the columns 
beaded, “Help Wanted—Female,” and say 
which, of all the “wants” that appear there, 
$s distinguished by its persistent, unvarying 
iteration, its unfulfilled and apparently un- 
falfillable desire, and he wil], without hesi- 
tancy, lav his finger upon this: “Wanted, a 
girl for general housework.” There it stands, 
in Perennial constancy, for three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year; its frequency in- 
dicative of a market whose demand is for- 
ever at the maximum, while its supply is not 
only at a minimum, but of the worst: material 
and the most meager choice. Like God’s poor, 
it is always with us—a vexation, a thorn in 
the flesh, a riddle without an CEdipus ; and 
whatever its advertiscincut may be as a 
source of steady revenue to the editors, it is 
in its poor results a disappointment to the 
householder who is sanguine enough to look 
fora harvest of applicants. Bound up with 
the house life of respectable, happy, weli-to- 
do American woman, the question why their 
more needy sisters stubbornly refuse to under- 
take their domestic labors, however well 
puid ; to sleep under their roofs, however well 
protected; or cat of their bread, however 
plentiful, must be capabie of intelligent solu- 
tion. : 
The disadvantace of those who have hith- 
erto considered the subject has been that 
they have viewed it ovly from the standpoint 
of emplovers secking help, and they retire 
@mazed and discomfited that their arguments 
and inducements are so signally unavailing. 
How the matter may appear to those whom 
they have been unable to move from their ob- 
d@uracy has vet to be written. Ten years of 
intimate knowledge and of close fellowship 
with the latter should entitle a sympathetic 
worker to speak for these who so seldom lift 
‘voice or pen to speak for themselves; and 
Jone dealing with them as forewoman, hear- 
ing tneir contidences, sharing their troubles 
and their doubts, should surely enable oue of 
themselves to show new light upon a subject 
which, froma continual, one-sided presenta- 
tion, has been worn into tatters. To that end 
aclear statement of facts, acquired behind 
the shabby desks in the work rooms of some 
of the principal wholesale houses in Philadel- 
phia manufacturing white goods and clothing, 
mav be serviceable. 

Where and in what manner is this work 
conducted which has deprived the whole 
country of household keepers‘ Usually, in 
the upper paris of the large warehouses, 
stores and other buildings in the business por- 
tions of the city, in the third, fourth and 
fifth stories. Not originally designed fur the 
mses to which they are now generally put, 
they have neither retiring roums, water, nor 
sufficient drainage, and their sanitary ar- 
rangements are inadequate in the extreme. 
Warrow, dusty stairways lead up to them; 
broad hatchways and elevator shafts keep the | 
grimy floors bitter cold in Winter, and proxim- 
ity te the roof and the glare of the sun in 
their unshaded windows render them suffocat- 
ing in summer. In the latter-season in the 
pressroom the thermometcr stands at 115 and 
190 degrees, and the girls who work there in | 
glouds of steam are visibly wet to the waist 
As all winter fashions are 
prepared in the Summer months, the pressers 
who handle these heavy goods, the cutters 
whe cut them, the Gperators who make them, 
and the models who “try on,” as Jenny Wren 
would say, have hard work. In the work- 
yooms the operators sit at long tables, upon 
which are fastened the machines, which are 
@riven by steam power. Sweltering in air 
that is blurred with foulness, or freezing in 
the icy draughts that sweep over their feet 
from the open hatches, girlhocd, womanhood, 
old age, bend assiduously over the work be- 
fore them. The hours are from 7:30 a. m. un- 
tiG p.m, with half an hour for dinner ; but 
there is no limit to any exaction which may be 
made in the busy seasons for longer hours, 
and work is often prolonged until 10 p. m. 

This, of course, isto the pecuniary advantage 
of those who are paid by the piece, but in on 
factory where it was ever the fortune of the 
worker to labor did these who were paid by ! 
the week desire any benefit from this exten- 
sion of time. It would be hard indeed to 
dmagine surroundings more cheerless, more 
unfeminine, more depressing in which from 
fifty to a hundred women could work, year 
in and vear out. Penalties, prohibitions, 
warnings and notices bristle from the walls 
and the doors, hung from the gas jets, are 
painted upon the stairs. “No admittance,” | 
No admittance cxcept. on business,” and the 
more surly “Positively no admittance,” shut 
out the world: no laughing, no eating, no 
loud talking, no singins, no Soitering, nu leok-. 
ing out the windows, “No loafing.” Fines for 
the lageard, fines for oilspots, for tools 
brcken or Jost, for work unfinished and for 
work spoiled. The compact, if it may be so 
ealled, between the firm and the hands is 
marked by the worst characteristics of that 
famous “ Recip: rocity Treaty ” of which one of 
the two nations concerned complained that 
the “reciprocity * was allon one side. There 
és no appeal, for there {5 wo tribunal. 

If the han<s rebel they rebel against powers | 
anseta, and war with fees who are impal- 
| pable. Dickens’ humerous description of the 
methods of the firm of Spenlow and Jcarkins 
finds its counterpart in every factory; but in ! 

ctice the method ceases to be bumorous. 
low lays the blame and the shame upon 
_ Sorkins, and Jorkins is the one man unavail- 
* able always. He is out of town, he is east or 
west, he is busy with buvers or sellers, letters 
or telegrams, but he will “see to it” when he 
Feturns, or is at leisure, which will probably 
be when there is a blue mcon or adry rain ; 
and thus complaints are stifled, reforms lan- 
guish, injustice is silent!y indorsed. 

Advertising days atthe manufactory brought 
hither, from the opening tothe closing hour, 

i of all ages, all degrees, and all na- 
* ‘tionalites. There wasno lack of material from 
which to chovse. Little girls from nine years 
upward, young girls from school, widows, 
farmers’ and mechanics’ wives and daughters, 
and, most pitiful of all tosee, old women, diin- 
sighted, fecble, came with the rest to plead 
for work, any work whatsoever that they 
could do. Of laic years it was noticeable that 
eolored women also frequently  presenied 
themselves, und were a patutul source of ein- 
barrassment to set aside asineligible, frum the 
start, on account of race. 

Though the work was manifestly womanly, 
men, too, ventured awkwardly cuough among 
the throng. Unfortunate, or unsuccessful else- 
where, they thought to try their chances at 
the sewing machine, and inade expert workers 
who never s- rupled to leave when sumething 
better turned up. Abundant as were the ap- 
plications, there were very few skilled hands 
among them, but there was no difficulty in 
selecting from such crowds the women out of 
whom excellent operators night be made. 
Even on days and at seasons when there was 
py necessiiy for advertising, applicants seek- 
ing empluyyment came daily up the narrow 
stairs, with one question fluttering nervously 
from trembling lips—*‘ Have you any work you 
gould give me °’—and one cf the hardest the 
most wearing, the most dispiriting duties of 
pte forewon.an was to turn away eager chil- 


THE STANDARD, 


The inference drawn by a thinking mind 
from such facts would inevitably be that there 
must be some inherent advantage in the work 
to be done in or for a manufactory over that 
to be done in the household; some attraction 
drew women who are governed more by in- 
stinctive impulses than by a logical use of their 
reason, to seek the factory with its whirring 
wheeis, its roar of machinery, its dreadful 
monotony, its long hours, its stern govern- 
ment, in preference to an occupation whose 
chief, and, one would fancy, its most alluring 
feature is that it confers the safety and the 
seclysion of a home upon the toiler. 

One important advantage which is utterly 
wanting in the other, and which will be men- 
tioned hereafter, factory work has, but be- 
yond that one the desirability, for many good 
reasons, must be conceded to domestic labors. 
The comfort of adequate pay, cf being able to 
save, of decent living, of the unrestrained 
and varied exercise of the limbs; the pride of 
being valuable to the employer, of being weil 
fed and well dressed, are all on the side of 
household work; but that these weigh 
fighter in the delicately adjusted balance 
which determines the intercourse of women as 
mistresses and women as servants, then that 
solitary advantage to which illusion has been 
mede, cannot be doubted. One dollar and a 
half per week were the wages of the little 
girls whe carried messages, cut out embroid- 
eries, sewed on buttons, and waited on the 
operators. The wages of the latter and of 
the models and pressers averaged six dollars 
per week the year round ; scme earned more, 
but many less, for since 1836 the prices paid 
for the making of ready-made clothing have 
steadily declined. The finer grades were 
made in the building; the coarser, given to 
outside hands or contractors who hited them, 
and the prices bore so little just proportion to 
the labor bestowed vpon them that no girl, 
woman or man coulu carn enough at the work 
in one day to support life for that day, and 
yet there were a: -ays to be found people 
eager and willing to undertake it. It was a 
thing to be wondered at, where they all came 
from and where they hid themselves among 
the prosperous in the city of homes. They 
were not beggars, unless it is begging to ask 
for honest work—not objects#of charity in the 
accepted sense ; they were, as a rule, respect- 
able and astonishingly trustworthy, and they 
were driven hither by one generai cause, viz: 
The failure of their natural protectors, fathers, 
sous, husbands and brothers, to provide for 
them. In one wholesale house two hundred 
women returned their work twice a week, 
and of this number not more than half a dozen 
were the wives of drunken husbands. The cut- 
ting duwn of wages, and the scarcity of work 
which paid enough to enable a man, however 
willing and industrious, to support a family, 
were the chief reasons assigued by the women 
for leaving their home duties to offer their 
labor in an overstocked marked. 

A few came, and these were always the 
young, enthusiastic and untried, because it is 
the fashion of the country to teach its daugh- 
ters that it is a good and glorious thing to be 
self-supporting, independent, free from mascu- 
line guardianship, and that it is a possible 
thing to earn a ccemfortable living in the arts, 
sciences and trades. Those who essayed the 
latter soon found to their sorrow and chagrin 
how bitter a right was theirs to an indepen- 
dent starvation; or, if by chance they suc- 
ceeded, how high the price they paid in laying 
down youth, health, spir its, ali the innocent 
jovs of life, laughter, sunshine, freedom of 
time, and faith in God for so much wages per 
week! It has been said by an anatomist that 
the physical organization of woman is so deli- 
eately adjusted, that nature may alinost be 
taxed with cruelty in having created a being 
capable of such exquisite suffering. Look at the 
American girl as she sits for ten, twelve or four- 
teen hours at the sewing machine, and declare 
whether such unnatural restraint fits her 
better for wife and motherhood. The terrible 
strain -f her monotonous task lasts through 
“the long, long, weary day.” she is ill-paid, 
ill-housed, ill-fed; she performs her labor in 
bodily revolt aud discomfort. For her home 
life has no meaning, and outside of the factory 
she has only a bed and a nighi’s lodging— 
nothing more. She hears it said by those in 
authority over her that she, and others like 
her, work in but a half-hearted, insincere way, 
and pick up a caliing only (as a recent novelist 
expresses it) “until some fellow comes along 
who tellsher to lay it down,” and marries her. 
Looking at home, we cannot justly upbraid 
England as being the only land guilty in this 
enlightened age of that folly and wickedness 
of which Ruskin speaks when he says, “The 
last and worst thing which can be alleged 
against a nation is that it has made its young 
girls sad and weary.” 

This overcrowding and anxiety for work 
had their natural effects upon unscrupulous 
and grasping emplovers into whese power it 
is thus put to grind the faces of the poor ; but 
cruel and heartless as is the seltishness of 
trade, one of whose axicms is that it admits 
of no sentiment, it is driven by a selfishness 
more cruel, mure heartless, more godless than 
itself—that of fashion. The exactions of the 
latter impel the business of the world as the 
ceaseless rushing waters impel the mill 
wheels. It is not the fauii of the wheels that 
the grain is crushed between the upper and 
the nether millstone, nor are employers on 
the whole so idietie and so illogical as to 
abuse and defraud, for the pleasure of it, 
the hands by whose help they carry o:, busi 
ness, any more than they would Wilfully de- 
stroy their own machinery or-Yuin their own 
tools. Nomen ever worked harder or were 
more sorely pressed than the members of the 

rarious figs i whose establishments these 
eve s.aenees were obtained; but the tremen- 
dous and irresistible demands of swiftly pass- 
ing fashions, the anxiety to be first in wa most 
fickle and chane cable market, and the deadly 
competition, rendered them blind and heedless 
to al! but the exigencies of the hcur. One in- 
stance, of which the writer was an astonished 
witness, may suffice for illustration: Two 
firms upon the sume strect, selling in the same 
market, manufacturing the same classes of 
goods, are in keen rivalry. Their “drives” 
are already demoralizing their custonicrs 
who are afraid to buy cof A to-day, lest B 
saenid offer lower rates to-morrow. Goods 
upen which originally but the smallest margin 
of profit has been allowed are reduced almost 
penny by penny, until B, as his hizhest trump, 
thraws his lozd upon the market at cost. A 
sets his teeth, ‘alls his forewoman, 
and together they gu) over every item 
in the estimate for the manufacture 
of the gocds, but no reduction — is 
possibie. He cannot buy his materials for 
less, she cannot procure labor cheaper; and 
Inngan ingenuity itself has never found a way 
in which a manu can produce at a loss apd con- 
duct. his business to its money-making end. A 
has run his face against this wall, that he 
must either steal his materials or steal the 
labor upon them ; and, to knock a rival out of 
the ring, he concludes to steal the labor. 
Where, then, shall be found fools who will take 
his stuff and work upon it for nothing in its 
most liberal sense? Incredile as it may seem, 
they come trooping in answer to the firm's ad- 
vertisement for learners—children, girls, old 
women. The orders from the office are as fol- 
lows: “Pick out fifty, seventy-five or more of 
the brightest and smartest among then— 
those that are apt to learn and quick with 
their fingers, and make this bargain with 
them: We will teach them a certain class of 
work, free of charge, but they must zive us 
their whole time for a month, two months or 
three, according to the length of the season. 
We give them no guarantee to employ them 
afterward; we may or we may not, us our 
needs dictate; but this question, if raised, 
may easily be evaded. It is probable that 
they will, in the first day or two, spoil a few 
yards of material, but after that the goods 
they pruduce muy ’ safely be thrown upon the 
market, and B will not only be undersold, but 


profit, since the labo? costs us nothing.” 
Necessity pressing them, the desire to get a 
foothold in the factory and an insight into the 
manner of working, attracting them, and the 
supposition taken for granted—alas for their 
ignorance and inexperience '—that they will 
afterwards obtain steady work, the women 
themselves, in their eagerness, render entirely 
feasible a scheme as ingenious as it is wicked. 

Indeed this very eagerness is a factor so well 
known that reputable houses have not hesitated 
to avail themselves of it over and over again, 
and goods so produced may be seen any time 
in the bazars by any one competent to esti 

mate the difference between the prices at 
which they are sold and the prices at which 
they could honestly be manufactured. 

It may well be asked, then, with impatient 
curiosity, What the solitary advantage is 
which factory work possesses over house 
work? and the answer is briefly this: “It is 
faithfully, thoroughly, patiently taught, for 
men as masters have that priceless precision 
of Iknowledge which inspires confidence, com- 
mands respect, and raises the spirit of hope 
and of emulation in the highest degree. In 
the factory the first step taken with raw hands 


| is to show them an exact sample of their work. 
; No knowledge is taken for granted ; nothing 


| 


is trusted to luck; they are burdened with no 


responsibility. Every stage of the process is 
conscientiously, and, it may be added, kindly 
and enccuragingly taught by practical lessons. 
A manufacturer wants fifty tuckers, corders, 
laceworkers, Bonnaz operators. He does not 
hls his hands, tear his hair, and set upa 

rail, he and his neighbors, that may be heard 
iieoueliout the length and breadth of the 
land, because of the scarcity of such workers. 
It they are not to be had already trained, he 
takes the women who come in answer to his 
eall—and it is to be observed that they do 
come when he summons them—and trains 
them, and the thing is done. Sinee Adatn’s 
time man has systematized his business in life 
with such nicety that when his watch is to be 
reeulated he carries it to a jeweler, not a 
dlacksmnith nor wstreet pavior ; when he wants 
a portrait painted he goes to an artist, not a 
coal-heaver : nor is he ever so irrational as to 
berale the street pavior, the coal-heaver, or 
the blacksmith because they do not, and can- 
not perfurin these delicate operations for him. 
So far as he is concerned he has provided 
efYective helpers for ell he needs, und is neither 
embarrassed nor confounded by unreasonable 
expectations and bitter disappointments. It 
is one of the most couspienous features of the 
trades over which he presided that he can and 
does, patiently and uncomplainingly, 
Year after year, armies of Jearners and ap- 
prentices who fill up the ranks as death, acci- 
dent, removals or old age thin them; nor are 
his labors limited to his own rightful domain. 
There is no work of woman’s to which he has 
put his hand that he has not lightened, im- 
proved and systematized it. For ages women 
have cooked, and swept, and sewed and 


| washed ; but long, long would the world have 


waited for a woman to invent self-seuling jars 
for her fruit, sweepers for her floors, the sew- 

ing machine in lieu of needles, and the wringer 
for her “blue Monday.” Only a woman would 
expect a rosy-cheeked girl, who dug potatces 
and ran barefoot in Ireland, to handle her fine 
ehina, wash and iron her fine linen, aud cook 
her steak to a turn, and only a woman would 
wonder and weep when rack and ruin, dis- 
pepsia and discomfort come, as they rightfully 
should come, upon her. 

Pitying the cases of the many hapless erca- 
tures who entered sunguine and departed at 
the factory door, the writer once kept a list of 
friends who wanted girls for general house- 
work, and endeavored to induce some of those 
who were turned away to apply for such situa- 
tions. In ten years of service in the business 
of hiring them, success never, even for an in- 
stant, shone upon the disinterested endeavor. 
The more sensible the girl the greater her 
shrinking from the responsibility of the work. 
Giving the sense and substance of their objee- 
tions, in the words of a Scotch girl, “Phe led- 
dies expect so much, ye ken, that it pits a body 
aboot.” Remembering that cooking is but one 
of the accomplishments “the leddies ® expect, 
read only the following definition of it, and 
think if that alone is not enough to “pit a 
body abvot,” especially one who is ignorant of 
its mysteries : 

Cooking means the iowa of Medea, 
and of Circe, and of Calypse, and of Helen, 
and of Rebeki ih, and of the Queen of Sheba. 


It means the knowledge of all herbs, and 
Go 2 


fruits, and balms, and spices; and of all) that 
is he aling and sweet in fields and groves, and 
savory in imeats; it means carefulness, and 
inventiveness, and watehiulness, and willing- 
incness, and readiness of upplianee ; it means 
the economy of your great-cgrandinothers, 
and the seienee of modern chemists; it means 
much tasting and no wasting ; it means Eng- 
lish thoroughness, and French art, and Ara- 
biau hospitality; and it ineans, in fine, that 
you are to be perfectly aud always ‘ladies ’— 
‘loaf-givers jaundtosee .. that everybody 
has something nive to eat.” 

The sweeping, the dusting, the washing, the 
ironing, the ufanageiment of fires, are all dis- 
tinct and separate businesses, requiring sepa- 
rate lessons; but if the blind lead the blind, 
shall not. beth fall into the ditch! Let any 
honest wealthy woman say whether, if sud- 
denly stripped of friends, home, station and 
competence, she could go out into a stranger's 
h4éyseand ~vell and. skilfully perform ull the 
duties she now cxuctteof ber “gics” who 
starts handicapped by the disadvantages 
which her poorer birth, poorer training, meaner 
asseeiations and gred ater deprivations entail 
upon her. Few indeed who undertake  do- 
mestic Work esme from homes where beds of 
down, services of silver aad spotless linen 
are seea, nor Where the floors are carpeted 
with Axminster, nor whose table is spread 
with turkey and turtle. They are truer to 
their instincts than they have been credited 
with—the best ameng suchjworkers. They 
will flock to their sterner schoolmaster, man, 
for they believe in him; they do not believe 
in their weaker sisters, for all their sugar 
plums and evaxing, for there is no instinct in 
in the wide ranve of human bature so fine 
as that whieh enables oa child, a 
servant or an inferior to detect the 
incempetency of these ino authority over 
them, the instinct which teaches scorn for 
specious pretensions to skill or knowledge 
where neither exist. To women who want 
such helpers it may be said, they will not 
eome to you until you ean teach them, and j 
you cannot teach them what you do not know 
yourselyes—the iinest of all arts, the art of 
housewifery. Strange changes have come 
upon the rolling globe since Adam s time, and 
should it ever come to pass that women will 
go out inte the world to transact its business, 
and men stay at home to “keep the house,” 
then, and not until then, will the markets be 
overstocked with girls seeking “general 
housework.” for men will cling to the good 
old ways they learned when ‘the carth was 
young, ‘and teach their keepers how. As tor 
the merchandise, the commerce, the trades 
which will then have fallen into feminine 
hands—!et chavs look to it! 

Cc. L. E. 


Philadelphia, Dee. 30, 1886. 


Lowell's Gencrous Girls. 
From the Lowcli Times. 

Massachusetts stands second in the iist of 
contributions to the Charleston fund. The 
first place, in honor, hetones to the factory 
girls of Lowell. 


Wen thou kearest the fool rejoicing, and 
he saith, “(It is over and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, and 

hate turns into love at last, a; 
And we strove for nothing at all, and the gods 
are fallen asleep ; 

For so good is the world agrowing, that the 
evil good shall reap ;” 

Then loosen the sword in the scabbard, and! 
settle the helm on thine head, 

Four men betrayed ure mighty, and great ar 
the we weungtuly dead. 

og Wilien Merri. 
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FREE CITY RAILROADS. 


DISADVANTAGES AND DEFICIENCIES OF 
THE EXISTING SYSTEM. 


Oppesed to Public Interests—Great Reforms 


Possible—More and Better Reads Without 


Taxing Labor or Capital—The Cest of the 
Existing Reads—Inflated Values. 


The great population of New York and its 
peculiar distribution, owing to the shape of 
the Island of Manhattan, make the means of 
quick and easy communication an essential 
to public comfort, not to say development. 
New York has outgrown its railroad facilities. 
Not only are there not enough roads, but 
those.that exist are not operated so as to de- 
velop their fullest utility. One has but to 
ride on elevated or surface cars at night or 
morning, when the great mass of workers are 
coming from or going to their daily toil, and 
witness the crowding and hustling for seats— 
and oft-times standing room—to become con- 
vinced of the inadequacy of transit facilities. 
A stranger is at once struck with the impedi- 
ments totravel. There are no railroads where 
roads should clearly be, and those roads that 
do operate are slow, and, for a large part of 
the day, crowded and uncomfortable. For 
the residents of Harlem the elevated roads 
were at first speedy and commodious, but ow- 
ing to the increase of traffic this has ceased to 
be so. A lurge part of the population of the 
city isat.a positive disadvantage in crossing 
town and is compelled to take long, round- 
about ways. Plainly, the means of transit are 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the 
population. 

But that this insufficiency comes from no lack 
of inducement to build more roads is clear, be- 
cause of the notoriously high dividends which 
the monopoly of a line of travel in New York 
city will pay on the actual capital invested. 
The fault must be sought elsewhere. 

When a proposition is made to build a rail- 
road through a populous distrietp and applica- 
tion is made for a charter and for right of way 
there at once springs up strong opposition. 
Vested interests brook no competition, and the 
various corporations holding contiguous fran- 
chistes are not only at cross purposes them- 
selves but are strongly opposed to any scheme 
which will in any way deprive them of gain. 
A powerful jiobby fights the new enterprise in 
and land-owners along the 
proposed line are wheedled or bulldozed imto 
protesting against the innovation. Much cap- 
ital is thus expended unproductively at the 
outset, and before the cars get running more 
is wasted. 

On Fourteenth street, for instance, there 
are a double set of tracks, whereas, a single 
set weuld be sufficient for all requirements. 
The Twenty-third street railroad, running 
from river to river, is no more of a con- 
venience than one on Fourteenth street 
would be, which, notwithstanding the fact 
that the obstacle of the track already exists 
throughout almost the entire length of the 
street, is prevented because the ownership of 
the through franchise is divided up between 
different companies that cannot agree on a 
plan of operation. Maybe a more conspicu- 
ous example of this misuse of opportunity is 
furnished by the Broadway railroad. The 
ears, instead of running to the Battery, 
which, as the tracks are laid and the streets 
are clear for traffic, they might so, stop at 
Bowling Green, whence wayfarers, in erder 
to complete their journey to South ferry, 
must take a stuge. This inconvenience re- 
sults from a collision of interests vested in 
the railroad and the stage lne. 

The people are vot only called upon to suf- 
fer these discomforts, but are actually 
made to pay for so doing. The expense of 
impeding improvement is collected through 
the tolls, making in a year on each individual 
using the roads a very appr eciable charge. 

In addition to these isa still greater and 
grosser method of imposition, termed “ water- 
ing stock.” In order to hide their exorbitant 
profits these corporations, instead of paying 
very high interest on capital actually 
required to build and equip their roads, 
declare a smaller dividend on a much 
larger amount of capital, in this way 
evading the law deereeing that — divi- 
dends shall not exceed beyond ten per cent. 
According to the report of the railroad 
commissioners, rnade from sworn reports of 
the railroad companies, the cost of eonstruct- 
ing and equipping all the surfaee roads in 
New York eity uppronimates sixty millions of 
dojlars. But that this is a gross exaggeration 
of the value of the actual, tangibie property, 
is manifest, and Mr. Tom L. Johnson, a well- 
known railroad contractor jn Cleveland, is 
quite prepared to build) similar roads for 
twenty millions. fii is impossible to ascertain 
the real figures from the published reports of 
the various companies, but some interesting 
peculiarities may be pointed ont. Dividing 
the profits by the number of horses used by 
the line (fur, all things else being equal, 
one horse dees abot as much work as 
another), and a surprising result is obtained. 
Of fourteen of the most important surface 
railroads in New York city that which pro- 
portionately uppears to be the most profitable 
@s the Forty-second street and Grand street 
company, which shows a protit of $288.14 per 
horse, though it is tenth in comparison of the 
wncunt of its track, and eleventh in the num- 
ber cf its horses. Next in order comes the 
Fourth Avenue company, showing SI183.61 
profit for each horse. The third. is the Third 
avenue, With $176 per horse; the fourth, 
Christopher and Tenth street, $153.65; fifth, 
Central Park, North and East river, $144.96 ; 
sixth, Sixth avenue, 3142.43; and so on, until 
the twelfth in order is found to be the Broad- 
way and Seventh avenue road, with its sixteen 
miles cf track, most of which is through the 
COMET EY eenter of the metropolis, and 

2,256 horses, which presents the comparatively 
small amount of 879.38 per horse. The Central 
Crosstown ostensibly makes a profit of 8132.97 
on each horse, and the Dry Dock, East Broad- 
way and Battery, $109.69; the Second avenue, 
Su0.04; Tweuty-third street, $94.65; Eighth 
avenue, S86.08, and the Ninth avenue, $74.52. 
Thus it would appear that the Broadway road 
is only a little more profitable than the Ninth 
avenue, in spite of the well rvoted popular 
belief to the contrary ; and the incident may | 
serve to show how absurd it is to attempt to | 
regulate by law the prolits of such a monop- 
oly as a street railroad. 

From what has been said the evils ensuing 
from the private ownership of the right to 
earry passengers along a public highway is 
obvious. Itisas if some “gentlemen of the 
road” were permitted to set up business in 
our midst, modifying their methods to altered 
circumstances. 

The true and the only way to supply the 
best service with the greatest economy is for 
the public to assume ownership and control of 
the railroads, and make them a department of 
the government, conducted as the post-office 
and the public schools are. Such a change 
would at once abolish all stock watering, and 
-no such state of affairs as one line blocking 
another would occur. A great improvement 
would be made if reform went no further. 
But with all the great impediments that now 
exist out of the way, the building of new roads 
would follow as a matter of course, while, if 


| the rvads were not better made they would 


-at least be built at greatly reduced expense. 
The remedy which is generally proposed is 
public ownership of franchises—their opera- 
ticn to be conducted by private enterprise. 
This would doubtless alleviate the diilHculty, 
but all the evils could only be over- 
“come by public superintendence, as well 
as! ownership, and the abvoliticn of all 
s Alter eliminating all profit the cost of 


esting the tells would be proportigmatels 
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greater that before, which might be saved by 
abolishing tolls and running the cars free, do- 
ing away with conductors in the case of 
street-cars, and ticket-sellers and collectors in 
the case of the elevated roads, besides the 
army of clerks and officials attending to this 
branch of the accounts. Then much would be 
saved when building new roads by simpler 
construction of buildings and in various other 
ways. Itis estimated that cars could be run 
toll free at an average cost of less than a cent 
for each individual. 

The result of improving the railroads and 

increasing their number wouid, if operated 
free of toll, give a tremendous stimulus to the 
general internal business of New York and 
greatly add to the comfort of its people. The 
problem nowadays is how to save time in 
getting from home to the place of toil. Rents 
are advancing year by year, and to get com- 
fortable living quarters those who have not 
the means to pay high prices are compelled to 
move further and further away from the 
business center. In this way, unless commu- 
nication can be made with proportionate 
speed, this part of the population is at more 
and more of a disadvantitge. The natural re- 
sult of such an improvement would be to 
greatly increase Jand values. New York 
with its free railroads would be a desirable 
place to live in, and immigration would tend 
to rapidly swell the population, and in this 
way, there being a larger number of persons 
desiring the land of New York, land vaines 
would mount, and svon would eat up 
all the adv: antage that the free rail- 
roads had broughi. Though the railroads 
were free rents would have increased. Now, 
as this increase in land values did not result 
from anything the land owners had done— 
for the price of a vacant lot along the line 
would be seen to have advanced—but was 
due to this public improvement, the just and 
proper course would be to appropriate the 
increase in land values to pay the expense of 
operating the road. Nobody could object to 
this course on the score of injustice, because 
the land owner would be no worse off than 
before, being called upon to pay only that 
part of the value of his land that grew out of 
the public improvement. This would really 
be but to extend the application of the law. 
When a_ highway is improved, such as 
drained by a sewer, graded or paved, the 
land adjoining, which is thus made more 
desirable, is taxed for the cost of the im- 
provement, each lot in préportion to the 
advantaze received—those near at band ! 
most and those removed less. This is the 
law, though, owing to its technicality, it is 
often evaded. 

When an elevator is put into a building a 
tax is not levied upon the people who use it. 
The knowledge that they have no stairs to 
climb make more people desire the building, 
and they are willing to pay more for it than 
for a building with no elevator. There is no 
need, therefore, for the proprietor to charge 
toH, as the cust of his elevator is counterbal- 
anced by the higher return which his building 
brings him. 

So, too, this tax on land values’ would be 
counterbalanced by the improvement which 
railroads operated free of tolls wouid bring. 
The gain to the present companies having 
franchises is a very small part of the disadvan- 
tage which their ownership works on the com- 
munity in arresting development, and the 
adoption of this reform would not only clear 
away all impedimeut for future progress, but 
would bring about great public improvements 
at the expense of neither labor nor capital, but 
solely from land values which are made by 
and belong to the community at large. 

Henny GEORGE, Jr. 


WORKINGMEN’S HOMES. 


A Sanitary Engineer Describes the Evils of 
of che Tenement House System. 


The sanitary schoolmister is abroad, and 
workingmen are at last beginning to realize 
that they are the chief sufferers from unsani- 
tary conditions. During the late mayoralty 
eanvass in New York the tenement house ques- 
tion was very properly made a leading issue, 
andasaresult extensive improvements will un- 
doubtedly be effected. The mass of working- 
men in the United States are housed in tene- 
ments. Individual homes in separate dwellings 
are the exception outside of Philadelphia and 
small factory towns. It is rare for a mechanic 
to own his dweliing tn the larger. cities. 
Leased houses are the rule, and their owners. 
lack the interest to keep them neat and health- 
ful which is inspired by private ownership. 
In many of the smaHer factory towns, espe- 
cially in New England, employes have been 
able to buy a homestead, but generally speak- 
ing, their earnings are too small to permit 
them to purchase a house. 

Tho tenement system is steadily spreading 
in most cities and towns north of Mason’s and 
and Dixon's Jine. The inereasine value of 
land, and the development of the factory sys- 
tem, have been the chief agents in its devel- | 
opment. In Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, and even in smaller cities and 
towns, the double-decker is becoming the chief 
habitation of the masses. If it is “true that 
‘as the houses are so are the people,” grave 
fears must be entertained of the results. of this 
method of housing the masses. 

The crying evils of tenemant-house lifa are 
squalor, discomfort, intemperance, herding 
like cattle, filth, chronic disease, sweeping 
epidemics and decimation by death, the little 
children being the chief victims, family dis- 
ruption, growth of immorality and vicious 
habits, and the creation of and fostering of 
crime. 

These evils have become chronic. They are 
accepted as a matter of course by most, per- 
sons, The terrible consequences which must 
follow their existence are ignored or forgotten. 
Yet their continuance is a blot upon civiliza- 
tion, a criticism upon Christianity. 

In New York city the percentage of deaths 
in tenements increased from 51.11 in 1870 to 

55.50 in 1854. The pereentage would be 
create were it not that the sick occupants of 
tenements go to charity hospitals, to which 
their deaths are eredited. In the district 
known as the “Bend,” on Mulberry street, the 
mortality of children under five years is over. 
6> per cent. In other cities the bulk of the 
mortality is charged to defective tenements. 

All over the civilized world the problem of 
housing workingmeu is being seriously con- 
sidered. Ta London and in New York, 
Paris and jin Chicago, in Berlin and in Ban 
Franciszo, statesmen and sanitarian, religious 
teachers andl political economists are deeply. 
concerned to decide how and where the 
musses are to live. But it istime that the 
workingmen themselves, who are most con- 


eerned in the matter, should take it up, and 
by their joint action foree upon the authorities 
prompt, vigorous and sweeping measures of 
reform. Three-fourths of the funds of trade 
unions and benefit sucictics are spent for sick 
benetits and funerals. A large share of this 
outlay might be saved by sanitary measures. 
“ hat these measures are will be considered 
a later issue. CHARLES F. WINGATE. 


Er. Froude and His Land. 


In his “Oceana” the historian Froude 
describes a condition of affairs in New Zea- 
land to which Americans are not strangers at 
home. “The soil left waste and waiting for 
the plowman’s hand, an enormous debt still, 
fast accumulating, and rich and poor—gentle- 
nen, peasants, mnechanies—gathering, like 
flocks of gulls above the carrion, in the big 
towns” To remedy this Mr. Froude would, 
among other reforms, bring the land “within 
the reach of poor men who have no capital 
except their labor.” It is that very reform 
the Labor party intends to accomplish. By 
taxing land values the dogs in the manger 
who keep land cut of use will be forced te ict 
it come within the reach of poor men who 
bave neg capital ss vheir labor. 


THE LAND THIEVES. 
HOW THEY HAVE ACQUIRED A VAST DO- 
MAIN IN NEW MEXICO. 


Nature of the Old Mexicana Grante—Buying 
Principaiitics far a Song-Six Millon 
Acres Acquired and Over Ten MilHons 
Claimed—The Process Continucs. 


Washington, Jan. 


grants from Mexico. The commissioner says: 


The surveyor general of New Mexico estimates. that 
5,000,000 acres are illegally embraced. in claims now 
pending. 
acres Was surveyed for 100,000 acres, and to another 
where a small grant in 
for nexrly 500,0W acres, and bestates that these ex:mples: 


could be multiplied. He also refers to grants blitherta ~~ 


recognized that are almost totally unsupported by evi- 
dence, and to one case wiich was a palpable forgery. 
The claim of Francis Martinez, under the Mexican law, 
Was limited toa maximum of 48,000 acres. 
was fssued in 1881 for 594,515 acres. A similar grant to 
E. W. Eaton was patented in 180 for $81,000 acres. A 


similar grant was patented in 1877 to Apntonio Sandoval : 


for 60,000 acres. The Scolley grant. for 22,193 was sur. 
veyed for 108,507. A grant to Salvador Gonzales ‘of “a 


spot of land to enable him to plant a curn-iield for the.‘ : 


support of his family "was surveyed for 102,959 acres. 
Tha Montoya grant, limited by the colonizntion laws ta 
48,000 acres, was surveyed for 151,005 acres.” The Lorenza. 
grant, same limitation, wes surveyed. for 130,000 acres. 
The Estancia grant, also. restricted by Mexican law ter 


not exceed 48,000, Was ‘surveyed for 415,000 acres. Igna- 


tio Chaves and others petitioned fora tract * which wil}. 
have on each side one and a balfleacues.”” This would 
mike a little less than 10,00 acres. It was surveyed for. 
243,000 acres. It was the. Mexican usage to make small 
individual grants and to put the srantee in possexsion.of, 
a larger quantity which be: could..use. till granted ta 


another, The fee did not pass and the power of the gove 
ernment to dispose of the residue Was always maine. 
tained for the public benefit to meet the deimanis of the.) 


Increasing population. But of late the authorities of the: 


United States appear to have considered that the posses... 


sion controlled the grant, and the volume of private land 
claims has been predicated upon alleged possession. ove. 


There are now pending claims in New. Mexico and. Ari: 


zona aggregating 8,500,000 acres. They have never been 
scrutinized in this office, and stand, upon naked reports 
of the surveyors general, and. the results ef confirma. 


tions heretofore made of such reports have largely - 


proved unfortunate. 
Before the country was ceded to the United 
States Mexico had donated quantities of land 
to her own citizens. From an early period. 
that government would give more or less. of 
the soil to persons desiring to make * ioea- 
} tions.” But while prodigal of her land, th 
law was such that the provincial authcritie 
had no power to grant considorable areas ex- 
cept to persons proposing to establish a 
It is perfectly well known that the governors. 


of provinces never could grant & large dis- - 
trict of country to be held by a tenure that. — 
permitted the grantees to exclude other set-. — 


tlers, and hence it was a usual condition to 


such grants “that the place should be com- 
mon to all who in future might remove to and - 


settle there.” 


The treaty of 1848 required this government 7 
‘to affirm all rights of property acquired under: 
Mexico, and at an early day congress under-_ 
took to distinguish the land lodged in private . 


hands from the other land which, at the time 
of the cession, still belonged to the public. 
domain of Mexico. 
can grants were made the means of enormous. 


land grabs, but in New Mexico it was even 


worse. Emivration did not turn in that di- 
rection previous to the war, and land in the 
territory was not sought after until recently- 
More than thirty years ago the surveyor 
general of New Mexico was required to re- 
port information that would enable congress 


to determine the validity of grants in that - 
Congress did. not. attempt. to ga: 


territory. 3 
further than to-decide what portions of the 


country should be thrown open to settlement.” 


Those then dealing with this subject never 


supposed that withholding a perticular grant — 


from pre-emption precluded this. government. 


from subseqaently inquiring how much of such - 


erant was held in. fee simple, and how much- 
of it had, under Mexican hiw, reverted to the 
public domain. I¢ must frequently happen 
that many grants lapsed, cither because the 
premises were abandoved, or because - the 


beneficiaries of Mexican bounty had ceased to 


exist. For instance, it was a favorite practice 


to grant large areas (sometintes half a million _ 
aeres}, to several persons who propesed to es- | 


tablish a town... Those who petitioned for the 
grant were assigned in severaliy so much and 


such land as they selected—never exceeding: 
the quantity they proposed to cultivate or: 


-after the town was founded its au- 
allot to. neweomers, 


pasture ; 
iioties were bound to ¢ 


Without price, so much of the Jand still vacan&6 
This was called 
2% community grant, and until within the last 


as they proposed to oecupy. 


few years it wag never sugge sted that the few 


persons mentioned in such a grant owned the. 
entitled to. 


entire tract in fee simple, or were 
exclude others from it. 


-Asto these community grants (and every 
rrant execeding 45,000 acres was necessarily 


a community erant unless made by: the cen- 
tral sovernment),. congress had. determined 


that certain grants in New Mexico, aggregat- - 


ing. probably” 6,000,000 aeres, were Valid, and 
the land should be withheld from sale. tt did 


not determine what particular persons owned. ge ee 
these grants or whether such persons held by | 


a tenure that enabled them to exclude others. 


Hence the district of country embraced within. & 


the boundaries. of such a erant (generally: 


several hundred thousand: acres}, was In an. 
“aA very small area (sel- « _ 
dom exeeeding so acres ench to the persons. 


anomalous condition. 


named in the original doctuments), was occu-. 
pied by the descendants of the old Mexicans. 
who originally attempted to establish a town. 


Whatever land was not vested in fee siz nple 


in these Mexicans belonged to the govern-. 


ment. 


authorities (acting as a publie body). would. 


have allotted the surplus. to newcomers; but: 


the town not beins organized, such. land. 
was as much public property as if a grant 
had never been made. Such being the case, 
congress should have taken steps long ago to 
ascertain and divide olf so much of every 
grant as was not owned in fee simple by pri- 
vate parties. But while no one was concerned 
to investigate this subject on behalf of the 
government, yet sume of the shrewdest men 
were actively 


‘that, owing to the neglect of the government, 
an idea got abroad that a tract of land abso- 


lutely vacant and. unclaimed would belong. to 2 


whomsoever had the audacity to assert his: 
ownership. 


During and immediately after the war, New 


Mexico Was invaded by an army of the shrewd- 
est and most unscrupulous adventurers that 
ever afflicted a peacectul community. The de- 
scendants of the Mexicans named in. the old 
grants were helpless in the hands of these 
Anieriean adventurers. They were simple 
and primitive in their habiis, and ignorant of 
the language and customs of Amerieans. Ifa 
community grant called for 500,000 acres 

probably not more than 5,000 would be owne 


in fee simple by the descendants of the original 


settlers, aud the remainder belonged to the 
government. Hence adventurers conceived 
the idea of appropriating the entire area. of 
such grants as these. 
trifling price whatever interest. was: held by 

the Mexicans, assuming that no official ed 
senting the United States would ever take the 


trouble to defend the rights of the govern- - ss 


ment. Armed with these pretended quit 
claim deeds the purchaser bvisterously as-— 


serted ownership of entire districts of country, - 


and estentatiously coinplied with the details 


congress had prescribed for the protection of ah 


Mexican titles. : 
It is believed that more than 10,000,000: acres 
are thus claimed, and that over 6,009, (WO acre 
are thus held to-day on speculation by person: 
professing to own the rights formerly vestes 
in the Mexicans; but itis exceedingly “doubtful. 
whether the Mexicans ever received us much 
as one cent per acre for the land now claimed. 
by these adventurers, whose only muniment of 
tatle | is nudacity, and whose only tenure of 
ee session is the ueziect of thuse charged by 


law with the duty oi dlefoncing { our public land. fe 


from invasiom 


4.—The annual report of 
the commissioner of the general land offices. 
shows how the public land has been stolen in = 
several territories by means of pretended 


He refers to one case where nr grant for 130: 


& Darrew ennyon was surveyed 


The patent: 


town. 


In Ci slifornia these Mexi- — . 


if the town had been estublished, its... 


at work to befpge the matter-. 
and prevent intelligent investivation. Itseems- 


‘They bought fer a ~ 


from | 


povert 
geanci 


end he 


take t] 





“yMeWAS MORE WAY HAVE A PLACE 
ou THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 


eand FarSecieg Friead of the 
Pelitical Views thas Fonnd 
fe Wie Ucopia—The Greed of the 


One of the most notable epochs in human 
gas that embracing the close of the 
and the beginning of the sixteenth 

Then, ‘for tre first time,” says M. 

eee opened their eyes and saw.” It 

asthe seed time of our modern civilization. 

oe was crowded with scholars fleecing from 
gerbarvus tule of the Turk in recently 
gered Constantinople, and the ancient 

mature of the Greeks, taught by these fugi- 
was quickening the minds and broaden- 

the horizon of European students In 

pce, then the center of culture, Machia- 
taught a crafty statesmanship, while 

a aroused by his fiery preaching the 

« fervor and the democratic uspira- 
ofthepcople. In Rome, Michael Angelo, 

» ainter and architect, was at the 

of his fame. There, teo, the Prussian 
Copernicus, meditated on the system 
forms the basis of modern astronomy. 

shad opened a new world to man- 

peary and a)l Europe was excited by the publi- 
of Amerigy Vespucci's account of his 
gavels in Vhe coutinents that now bear bis 
geome Erasmus was ut the height of his 
glerly fame. Martin Luther, monk and 
gece:r of divimty iu the Roman Catholic 
eborch, was just beginning to chafe under 

Deeel’s sale of indulgences, while Ignatius 
Zosola, a fay young soldicr, had not yet 

the battie in “which he received the 

wound that first turacd bis thoughts toward a 
goorastic life. 

Among those conspicuous for honor, virtue 
gad learning in that wonderful age was Sir 

He, too, to repeat Taine’s 
qrerds, dipeenodl his eyes and saw;” and 
pag the thin;s seen by him was the fact, as 

@ee historian Green says, that “fifteen hun- 
red years of Christian teaching had produced 
igotial injustice, religious intolerauce and po- 

BMeical tyranny,” 2nd hence he longingly 
tarand bis cyes ty the Land of Nowhere, “in 

@bich the mere efforts of natural buman 

wirtee realized those ends of security, equal- 

, brotherhood and freedom for which the 
wery institution of socicty scemed to have 
framed.” 

Thomas More, son of a knight of the same 
Beme, was born in London in 1478. While 
gill a boy, his father's intluence procured his 
pienission ty the houschold of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Cardinal Morton, theo prime 
‘gumister of Henry VIL. There More, atter 
the fashion of the time, along with other 

waited on the tuble and had oppor- 

‘emity to listen to the talk of the cardinal aud 
hisgumerous eminent guests. He left to 
enter Oxford university, where Colet and 
Qrocyn were among his masters. There 

More imbibed a taste for the new 

much tothe alann of his conserva- 

‘ive father, who took him away from college 

‘qua put him to the siady of the law, to the 

practice of which he was admitted in 1496, at 
age of eichteccn. 

‘Bat neither parental opposition nor the 
ieady of Jaw could overcome the young man’s 
thirst for the new learning, and he returned 
fo it with avidity, and became one of the 

scholars of his time and the intimate 
friend of Erasmusand many others among 
@omtemporary men of light and learning. 

More grew to manhood during the reign of 

ary VIL, and got into trouble by opposing 

Parliament one of the many greedy ecx- 
actions of that avaricious monarch. The ac- 
@esion of Henry VIL restored More, who 
‘was then but thirty-one vears eld, to favor, 
nd the young scholar was assiduously court- 
ed by the new kinz, who sent him on several 
ambassics. On the fallof Wolsey, More re- 
lactantly accepted the post of lord chancellor, 
-@ position that he filed with honor, but which 
Deresigned rather than sanction the king's 
marriage to Anne Boylen. He stepped down 
from power and splend’s into comparative 
poverty and private position, but the ven- 
geance of the offended tyrant pursued him, 
nd he was finally beheaded for refusing to 
tekethe nath acknowledging the king a su- 
preme head of the English Church. All Eu- 
» sope cricd out in horror ato brutal a murder. 

Sir Thomas More appears to-bave been at 
@mce a liberal thinkcr and a devout Catholic. 

- He eagerly welcomed the revival of learning, 
‘pat bis clear mind could not be imposed upon 
by the pretences of Henry, and he saw clearly 
that it was uot change of conviction, so muck 
ea furious ambition and unbridied lust, that 
~ Spelled that bruta! tyrant to defy the power 
@f Rome. Hence, More, whiie himself a politic 
opponent of the exireme claims of the pope, 
e@ould not bring himself to acknowledge the 
~ Spiritual supremacy of Henry VIIL over the 
English Church. In recognition of his devo- 
. on to the Holy Sce he has long been vene- 

gated by Enclish Catholics, and a proposal 
was made some time ago that he should be 
efanonized. The proposal bas been pending for 
some time in Rome, and recent reports indi- 
cate that Sir Thomas More may shortly be- 
@ome Saint Thomas More. If so, he will be- 
.®ome a favorite intercessor for such working- 
‘Men as proud prelates may not harshly drive 
$rom the Church. 

More was the author of many works, but 
Bone of them have become so famous as his 
“Utopia.” The very name of the book has 
become a household word, while “utopian” is 
@ver an adjective of reproach to be hurled 
@gainst all schemes and ideus that proinise 
the betterment of man’s condition. 

The time in which More lived was not 
‘@otable only for the revival of learning or for 
mental activity. The foundations of the 
Modern social system were then shaped in 
her directions. The age of the Tudors was 
‘the era of castic building. It was a time of 
- fmereasing wealth and splendor. The pride of 
birth was beginning to give way to the pride 
© Of siches. It was equally marked by the 
-wapid reduction of the poor to beggury. Then 
“6 was that the gulf between Dives and 
Zezarus bezan to widen, with the positions of 
the two, as given in the Scripture story, 
Beversed. 

VIL, ascending the throne with a 

‘worse than doubtful title, saw iu the con- 

Ginued exercise of that vivleuce by which he 

bed won the crown the only hope of his 

@ecurity. He broke the power of the barons, | 

and by arbitrary exactions, such as cost his 

dson not only his crown, but his 

Bead, he relieved himself from depeiidence cn 
the House of Commons. 

Indifference to popuiar rights and favorit- 
' fue toward superviccable bosses and hench- 
‘Men, as we should now call them, gave up the 
@emmon land of the people to the robbers 
Who chose to seize und inclose it. This mon- 
@trous injustice marked the growth of that 
@yatem which filled the land with “sturdy 

rs” in the time of Henry VIII, and ren- 
necessary the famous statute of Eliza- 
Providing for the relief of the poor. 
im his “History of the English Peo- 

Ble.” says: 

‘Througho=: the time of the Tudors the discontent. of 
(he debor class bound the wealthier chiuses tothe 
wire, Jt was In truth the social danger which lay at 
Mepet of the Tudor despotisni. For the Proprietary 
x the repressivn of Ube poor was a question of life 
‘@mhd@eth. 2 2. It Was ty the selfish panic of the 
lento ners that Engiaud owed the Statute of Laburers 
aarribte heritage of pauperism. It was to the 

i both landowner und merchaut that she 

Wed the despotistn of the nionurchy. 

This was the spectacle, spread constantly 
bhis eyes, that caused u great and gen- 
us mind like More's, aroused to the activity 
tnt characterized thought in that wonderful 

= of a gg rei Land of No- 
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labor be assured of its just reward. Utopia 
was to him no mere romance with which the 
scholar might amuse himself for an idle hour, 
but it was the description of a plan of society 
and governnent possible to a virtuous and in- 
dustrious people. There are in the work traces 
of the ideas of Plato and of those attributed to 
Lycurgus ; but the greater part of the o story was 
evidently carefully thought out by More him- 
self, and it shows in many things a prophetic in- 
stinct. The second book was probably written 
at Antwerp i in 1515, and the first, or Preface, 
at London in 1516. The work was printed in 
the latter year at Louvain, Belgium, under the 
supervision of Erasmus, Peter Gilesand others 
of More’s friends abroad. No copy of it was 
printed in England in any language during the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; and the tirst English 
edition, transiated by “Raphe Roby uson, 
Citiizen, und Goldsmythe” was printed in 
London in 1551, by “ Abraham Wele, dwelling 
in Paul’s church yarde, at the sigu of the 
Lambe.” 

The book begins with an epistle from 
Thomas More to Peter Giles apologizing for 
the delay. In this letter an elaborate pre- 
tence is made that More and Giles had to- 

gether Jistened to the tale of Raphael Hythlo- 
dave, the mythical traveler, who is supposed 
to have visited Utopia and described it. Then 
follows the tirst book, containing an elaborate 
report of this supposed conversation with 
Hythlodaye, in which the political views illus- 
trated by the story are clearly set forth 
Hythlodaye says he was one of twenty-four 
men who prevailed on Amcrizo Vespucci to 
leave them behind him in the New World to 
inake explorations, but, before fully entering 
on the story of his travels, he engages with 
More and Giles in) conversation concerning 
morals and government. He tells them that 
for the space of five: months he was in 
Eugland, where he frequently visited Cardi- 
nal Morton, in whose household More lived as 
aw youth, and he gives in great detail conver- 
sations he held with the cardinal and_ his 
guests. All of this may, of course, be taken 
as a tentative presentation of More’s own 
views. 

Hythlodaye in this way discourses of the 
proper measure and object of punishinent. He 
boldly condemns the custom, then universal in 
England, of inflicting capital punishment for 
theft. He insists thas such a penalty is dispor- 
tioned to the offence. He declares that even 
the law of Moses, “thouch it were ungentle 
aud sharp asa law that was given to bond- 
men,” only punished theft “by the purse and 
not with death.” und therefore that “ God, in 
the new law of clemency and mercy, under 
which He ruleth us with fatherly gentleness 
as his own dear children,” cannot sanction 
such unmerciful punishment. Again he argues 
that if the punishment for robbery and for 
murder be the same, that it is made to the in- 
terest of the robber to kill his victim, since this 
may save him from detection; while, if the 


‘ murder is discovered, the penalty will be no 
ereater for both crimes than it would have 


beeu for robbery alone. Just, Christian and 
reasonable us these sentiments may appear, 
they were many centuries in advance of pub- 
lic opinion when put into the mouth of a ficti- 
tious character in 1516. 

It is in the course of this discussion that 
Hythlodaye gives his views of the cause of 
crime and disorder in England in the time of 
Henry VII. He declares that no punishment, 
however horrible, “can keep men from steal- 
ing who have no other craft whereby to get 
their living,” and insists that instead of in- 
creasing punishment, provision should be 
made by which men might get a living, “so 
that no man should be driven to steal and then 
to die.” He complaiued that there were in 
England a great number of gentlemen who, 
not content to live idle like drones on that 
which others had labored for—that is, on the 
earings of their tenants, “wnom they pull 
and shove to the quick by raising their rents” 
—kept numerous idie men iu their trains 
These men, when thrown out of service, as 
they often must be, were without other re- 
source, wud must “cither starve for hunger 
or inanfully play the thieves.” 

He laughed at the argument that these 
“idle serving-men" were specially useful as 
soldiers, declaring that the London craftsmen 
and the plowmen in the fields were more 
stout and ccurageous, and he compared the 
folly of keeping them in that condition to that 
of France, which kept a standing army to be 
ready for war, and had to make war in order 
that such army might be exercised. He de- 
mounced those who thought the wealth of a 
country to consist in its trained soldiery as 
“wisefools and very archdolts.” 

But these idle “serving-men” were not, he 
declared,the chief cause of stealing in England. 
The sheep “that were wont to be so meek and 
tame,” he said, have now “become so great 
devourers and so wild that they eat up and 
swallow down the very mea themselves.” Be- 
cause of the increased price of wool, nobie- 
men, gentiemen, and even abbots, not “being 
content that they Jive in rest and pleasure, 
nothing profiting, Yea, much annoying the 
weale publique,” leave no ground, he said, for 
tillage, but inclose all for pastures, tearing 
down dwellings, and turning the very churches 
into sheep-houses. “Therefore,” he continues, 
“that one covetous and insatiable cormorant, 
and very plague of his native country, may 
compass about and inclose many thousand 
acres of ground together within one pale or 
hedge, the husbandmen are thrust out of their 
own, or else, either by cunning or fraud, they 
be put beside it, or by wrongs and injurics 
they be so wearied that they are compelled 
to sell all.” When thus thrown out they were 
compelled to trudge forth without a home. 
What else can such “poor, silly, wretched 
souls” do? he asks, but steal and be hanged, 
or cise go about begging, and then “be cast 
in prison as vagabonds because they go about 
and work not; whom no man will set to work, 
though they never so willingly proffer them. 
selves thereto.” Is it any wonder that Hyth- 
lodaye, in alluding to the destruction of the 
sheep by rot, i angrily declared that the mur- 
rain should more justly have fallen on the 
shcep-owners themselves ? 


His denunciation of the cormorants who 
thus depopulated their country has a very 
very modern sound, as has also the complaint 
which follows, that, though sheep increase 
never so fast “the price falicth not one mite,” 
because they are ail owned by a few rich men, 
who will not sell until the price is such as suits 
them. He further charges that “these rich 
men buy up all, to engross and forestall, and 
with their monopoly keep the market as it 
pleases them.” So long as these enormities 
continue he tells his hearers that they will 
boast in vain of exccutiug justice on felons, 
since they first made thieves and then pun- 
ished them. 

In further discussions with More and Giles, 
Hythlodaye set forth his views as to the duties 
of kings. He described with bitter i irony the 
expedicuts by which Henry VII. had raised Pi 
revenue, and declared that a king’s duty wa 
to govern his people with a view to their 
peace and prosperity, instead of seeking to 
enlarge his dominions—a sentiment greatly at 
variance with the opinion of that age. No 
king should seck to become rich, he said, but 
prefer rather to rule a prosperous people— 
that is, a people among whom wealth is 
widely diffused; because, he insisted, the 
rich are “‘covetous and unprofitable,” while, 
on the other hand, the poor by “their daily 
labor are more profitable to the common- 
wealth than to themselves.” The common- 
alty, he declared, “choseth their king for 
their own sake, and not for his own sake ;” 
and for “one man to live in pleasure and 
wealth while all others weep and smart for 
it, is the part, not of aking, but of a jailer.” 

Hythlodaye insisted that ‘the root of all the 
evils he described was private property. 
Christ's gospel taught, he said, that men 
should have all their goods incommon. Only 
thus could avarice and oppression be avoided ; 
for “where possessions be private, where 
meomey beareth, all the anionic it is bard ont 


almost rupee the that there the weale pub- 
lique may justly be governed and prosperously 
flourish.” 

To this declaration by Hythlodaye More 
represents himself as urging the objection 
that, in such a state of society, men would 
lack all stimulus to that labor necessary to 
the common support; to which the imaginary 
traveler makes answer that he will prove that 
More is mistaken, by the full description of 


the laws, customs, manucrs and daily life of 


the people of Utopia. 

It is folly to suppose that such a preface 
should not lead upto something more serious in 
the writer’s mind than a mere romance written 
for the amusement of the idle. The second 
book of “ Utopia” is doubtless an attempt by 
its distinguished author to show how an ideal 
commonwealth might be practically estab- 
lished on earth in order that the evils so 
graphically described in the first book might 
be remedicd, and that poverty and the evils 
in its train might be abolished. ‘Tt is,” says 
Greene, “as he wanders through this dream- 
land of the new reason that More touches the 
great problems which are fast opening before 
the modern world—problems of labor, of crime, 
of conscience, of zovernment. Merely to have 
seen and to have examined questions such as 
these would prove the keeuness of his intellect ; 
but its far-reaching originality is shown in the 
solutions which he proposes,” all of which were 
far in advance of the thought of his time, and 
many of which arc in advance of current 
opinion to-day. Three centuries ago, Sir 
Thomas More predicted the hatching of 
chickens by the incubator. Before labor-saving 
machinery was dreamed of he declared that, 
if everybody would work, nine hours would be 
sufficient for productive labor, und he based 
his demand for shorter hours on tie plea that 
more leisure is needed for the intellectual de- 
velopment of the workman. To so prophetic 
aman a dream of Utopia might readily be 
but a description of that which is sure to come. 

Wa. T. CRoOASDALE. 
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SOCIALISM IN THE FORTIES. 


Reminisences of the Days when Greeley, 
Danna and Ripley were Reformers. 

Webster's Dictionary defines “ socialism” as 
a “social state in which there is community of 
property among all the citizens.” This is one 
of Mr. Webster's many blunders. Though it 
may correctly define the views of the small 
fraction of Socialists termed Communists,-it is 
so far false iu regard to the great body of 
Socialists as to be directly opposed to their 
aims and teachings. In fact, those many 
Socialists who are known as Associationists 
claim that one great, if not THE great evil 
of the present modes of distribution is thot 
they are too reckless and lawless, giving. to 
the shrewd, cunning and strong the privilege 
of unchecked or unlimited grabbing, while 
their great associative teacher, Fouricr, in- 
sists that distribution should be apportioned 
strictly to production or contribution. It is 
claimed by them that the different classes ad- 
vocate the distribution of the products of in- 
dustry thus : 

Aristocrats say, according to a 
Civilizees say, according to . 

Communists say, according ta =. 6 e« « needs 
Associationists say, according to . 6  .« « deeds 

The great body of American Socialists in 
the forties were of the Associationist or 
Fourieristic school. Among their axioms, 
which are as sharply detined as the mathe- 

atical propositions of Euclid are the follow- 
ing: Equitable distribution of their profits; 
honors according to usefulness: attractions 
are apportioned to destinies. 

Parke Godwin, of this city, now editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser, in his article, ““So- 
cialism,” in Appleton’s Eucyclopedia, aefines 
the term given exactly thus: “The name 
given to the philosophy or doctrine which 


“breeds 
eo, Stecds 


teaches that the social rclations of mankind 


are susceptibie of a more precise, orderly 
and harmonious arrangement than that which 
obtains in existing society.” Such, beyond 
all doubt, were the views of the editors 
of the Encyclopedia, Messrs. George Rip- 
Jey, then literary editor of the Tridune, and 
Charles Auderson Dana, now editor-in-chief 
of the New York Sua. The former had beeu 
president and the lutter treasurer of the Brook 
Farm association, a society devoted to indus- 
trial development tand philosophic investigation 
and propagaudism. There they and their as- 
sociates published the Harbinger, a weekly 
newspaper recording the progress of their 
movement and the current of their thought. 

It is not surprising ¢hat the scholarly and 
otherwise eminent character of such doc- 
trinaries attracted the atieation and effective 
co-operation of thatmodel citizen and = prac- 
tieal philanthropist, Ghe late Francis George 
Shaw, then living some two miles from Brook 
Farm, but more recently of Staten Island. 
His translation of Gcorges Sand’s “Con- 
suelo” and its sequel, 
Rudelstadt,” for the columns of the Harbinger, 
were models of literary and artistic taste. 
To no one more than to Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York TJribune, was the movement 
indebted for the impetus it received. The 
Rev. William Henry Channing, with his mag- 
netic enthusiasm and saintly character, served 
to permeate the movement with his spiritual 
attributes, while the poct, Duganne, touching 
his “Tron Harp,” caused the pulses of the 
American people to throb as they never 
throbbed before since Jefferson formutated 
the Declaration of American Independence. 

The echoes of that ‘‘Iron Harp” called the 
Free Soil party into being, and it is said that 
the energetic recital of Duganne’s poem, 
“The Acres and the Lands,” by the Hon. 
Thoinas Florence of Philadelpuia, in the na- 
tional house of representatives, caused the 
passage of the Homestead act. To show how 
accurately the thought of that time fore- 
shadowed that of to-day, the following ex- 
tract from that poem is reproduced: 

“The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof !" 

Said God’s most huly word. 

The water bath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the alr hath many a Sind. 

And soil is Geming o'er all the earth, 
And the earth his numberless lands, 


Yet millions of hands want acres, 
And nullions of weres Want bands! 


"Tis a glaring lic on the face of day, 
This robbery of men’s rights ! 

"Tis a He that the word of the Lord disowns! 
"Tis a curse that burns and blights. 

And ’twill burn and blight till the people rise, 
And swear, while they break thetr bunds, 

That the hands shall henceforth have acres, 
And the acres henceforth have hands, 

George H. Evans, brother of Frederick 
Evans, the eminent Shaker elder, edited and 
published in this city a weekly sheet, entitled 
Young America, which, though primarily 
devoted to land reform, abundantly sympa- 
thized with the Socialist propagandists. He 
died early, but the seeds he planted yet live. 

While vn this hemisphere the teachings of 
the Socialists took a yurcly pacific and con- 
structive character, in Europe the results were 
Jargely warlike and destructive ; but when 
the storm had passed, iustitutions were found 
tu be largely liberalized. 

Some students of secial phenomena think 
they perceive as regular a movement of 
societary forces as that of the tides of the 
sea. They claim that one tidal humanitary 

yave set in late in the last century with the 
American revolution and expended its force 
before the French empire was established, and 
that another tidal wave is now rising, not de- 
structive, but constructive, and bearing the 
gerins of much greater good to humanity than 
did its predecessor, which brought the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions. 

Elizabeth, Nv J. Joun G. Ditew. 


Ic is, Indeed. 
Philadelphia Press, Rep. 
The movement in the South Carolina legis- 
lature to check the spread(of the Rnights of 
Labor organization in that State is likely to 


‘mailed to leading workers in the cause. 


“The Countess of | 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS IN ITS ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


How the Mevement Started—The Temporary 
Executive Commiuee— Land aud Labor 
Clabs—JEnceuraging Responses from all 
Quarters. 


The elections of 1886 will long be memorable 
as marking the entrance of anew party into 
the field of American politics. The orgauized 
labor of many cities, conscious of political in- 
justices and weary of party neglect, deter 
mined to redress its grievances by an appeal 
to the ballot-box. Distinctive labor tickets 
were nominated and voted for, and in many 
places a measure of success was the reward of 
this action. Everywhere the movement at 
once challenged attention, and the interest ex- 
cited and the hopes roused among the masses, 
by the formidable vote they cast are evidenced 
by the altered tone of the newspaper press, 
and of the professional politicians. 

The outcome of the fall election was every- 
where significant, nowhere more so than in 
the city of New York, where 68,000 votes were 
counted for the mayoralty candidate, 8,000 
more than were cast for the nominec of the 
Republican party. 

At a great mass-mecting held in Cooper 
Union on the 6th of November, resoiutions 
were unanimously adopted calling upon the 
Central Labor Union to issue an address to or- 
ganized workingmen ef other citics, asking 
their co-operation by simi!ar movements in 
their own localitics. And without distinction 
of race, color, éreed, occupation or past po- 
litical affiliation, the meeting called upon 
those who hold to the principles set forth in 
its declaration to form themselves throughout 
the country into associations for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of propagating truth 
by means of lectures, discussious and the dis- 
semination of literature, so that the way may 
be prepared for political action in their various 
localities and for the formal organization at 
the proper time of a national party. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were aconted : 

Resolved, That, 1 order to protucte the formation of 
such associations, and to secure unity of plano and con- 
cert of action between them, a temporary central com- 
mittee is hereby created, to whom) correspondence on 
this subject may be addressed, and whose duty it shall 
be to take such measures as may forward the work, 
This committee shall have power to appotnt a secre- 
tary, to add to its numbers, and to act until a national 
conference, to be called by it, shall choose a permanent 
conumnittee, 

Resolved, That such central committee shall consist 


of John MeMackin, the Rev. Edward McGlynn, D. D., 
and Professor David B. Scott. 

The executive committee of the Central 
Labor Union at once issued an address to or- 
ganized labor throughout the United States, 
urging the formation of political associations 
preliminary to a national conference to organ- 
ize the new party. 

Owing to ill health, Professor David B. 
Scott resigned, aud James Redpath was 
elected to till the vacancy. <At the request of 
the executive committee of the Labor party of 
San Francisce, the central committee ap- 
pointed Judge James G. Maguire, stute organi- 
zer for California. 

The committee, whose office is Room 28, 
Cooper Union, has been actively at work for 
several weeks getting in communication with 
earnest sympathizers iu ali parts of the Union. 
Circulars embodying the Clareadon Hall plat- 
form, the Cooper Union resoluticns of Novem- 
ber 6, and an address from the central com- 
mittee, together with suggestions for the for- 
mation of land and labor clubs, have been 
Tak- 
ing a leaf from the recent New York cam 
paign, the committce have also issued a num- 
ber of short tracts for the purpose of arousing 
attention and inquiry, and these have been 
distributed in large numbers. The forination 
of land and labor clubs is a special feature of 
the work, the purpose being to provide in each 
locality a nucleus around Which carnest men 
who believe in the general principles of the 
Clarendon Hall platform may gather in pre- 
paration for future political activity. The 
correspondence of the committee already in- 
cludes every Siate in the Union. 

Some idea of the progress of the movement 
in different seetions mey be derived from the 
followiug brief extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the committee : 

#H.B., Bay Shore, Long Island, New ‘York: T propose 
to organize a ciub in this sleepy, aristocratic old town. 

J.A.R., Helland, Michigan: We shall organize a club 


here at atones, Tbave been a Denocrat, but we must 
cut loose from beth the old parties. A vote for principle 


j is never thruwn away, 


Central Labor Union, Kansas City, Missouri: Ploase 
give us iafarmation as to political organizatton. 
wish to place ourselves in line with your committee, 

T. J. Miller, secretary D. A. 101, Parsons, Kansas: I 
will do all I can to assist organization fa this section, 


F, Z., Syracuse, New York: We aragready to organize 
aiand and kebor club here. Our lists of membership 
are all prepared. 

H. F. Ring, Houston, Texas: I shall organize a strong 
laud and isbor club in this city at onee, 

J. M., Glen Cove, Long Islind, New York: Inclosed 
are twenty-flve names for charter for cur kind and 
labor club. Please send as’soon as possible. 

P.C., Aspen, Colorado: Organized habor here is ready 
and anxious ty fallinte dine. Tam directed to ask you 
for suggestions as to the formation of clubs. 

M. B., Poughkeepsie, New York: We are ready to or- 
ganize. Inclosed is a fist of charter members, Please 
forward at once, 

Robert Pyne, Hartford, Connecticut: Enclosed please 
find check for $5 in payment fur charter for club formed 
here last night. Tam publishing documents in reference 
to the movement. Active fricuds through the State will 
be heard from in response. 

James 8S. Hook, Augusta, Georgia: I have no doubt 
that the people of this State are ripe for any Movement 
that will bridle monopolics and give tabor 3 chance to 
enjoy what i¢ makes, Land and tatur clubs can be 
formed all over Georgia, and wield «a controling in- 
Muence tn the future politics of the State, 

H. B. W., Cincinnati, Ohio: About «a year age I, with 
several other young menu, mate arrangements for meet- 
ings at stated Intervals, Most of our meetings were 
devoted to the discussion of the land question. We now 
have @ number of applications for membership, and 
desire to organize a regular kind and hibor chub. Please 
give us your suggestions for organization. 

R. Fi. Ferguson, BulfalogNew York We had a meet- 
ing of friends to the cause night: before last, and deter. 
mined to organize a central club in January, woth 
‘branch clubs under sub-charters, 

E. N., Mobile, Alabama: We have commenced the 
organization of a club, and will report in a few days, 

J. B., Ansonia, Connecticut: Our frst Jand aad kybor |! 
club was organized on the 2th of December. We are 
guing ahead slowly, but surely. 

E. C. R., Goldendale, Washington Territory : Our taxes 
here are largely levied on improvements and on the 
large droves of cattle, horses and sheep. The alternate 
sections of land throughout the county are held by the 
Northern Pacitic railroad. Still.we have no railroad, 
and we expect none, Many of our citizens are dissatis- 
fled with both tbe old parties, wndrwill take the new 
rocual now open to their view. 

T. F., Plattsburg, New York: Iam‘circulating’a peti- 
tion for names of men in fall syinpathy with, the views 
enunciated in the Clarendon Uali platform, fand shall 
send an application for a charter ina few days, 

C. F., Zlizabeth, New Jersey : Inclosed find application 
for charter. Please send at once. 

W. R., Louisville, Kentucky : I nave brought the sub- 
ject of political organization of land and kubor clubs be- 
fore the members of my union, and we have already 
tuken steps to organize here. Rest assured there are 
men in this city who will do their utmost fur the ¢ 
Vancement cf the cituse, 

Cc. 8. P., Reading, Pennsylvania’: TE have little faith in 
any of the means heretofore employed by organized 
Iabor for the betterment of the condition of the masses, 
but. if your netional party is to be organized ona platform 
similar to hat upon which Mr. George ran for the may 
oralty of New York city I will vote with you and work 
with you, 

W. E., Waco, Texas: It will be impossible ffor me to 
cvoperate with you on a platform which calls for 
polieataction “wittont distinction of race or color.” 
To orgaaize the blacks Into clubs would not only kill 
your movement in the South, but would ostrecize our- 
selves. A people numerically strong that cin in tive 
Southern States be cheated or seared out of thelr votes 
ure Worthless as allies toany cause, The negro is more 
ofa menace to white kuboriug men than the Chinaman 
iy, because the latter cannot: vote. See how Mallory 
turued the biacks against the white laborers at Galves- 
top. ButTam heart aud soul with your movement as 
applicable to the civilization of a homogeneous people. 

FS. C., Burlington, lowa: Please send us a form of 
application for charter. We are ready Ww start with 
fifty members, 

H. K., Galveston, Texas: We shall organize a club 
here to co-vuperate with your centri committee, 
Within three months I have set atioat Ufty copies of 
“Progress and Poverty,” with the request to keep then 


C. 8. T., Pittsburg, Pennsrivania: Yes, ¢lubs can feaukye See) clats caw ete: 
organized here, I have talked with many leading men, 
and we shall set about the work at once, 
have nothing to hope for from either of the old parties. 
I find as many disgusted Republicans as I do Demo 
crats. 

J.B. W., Rockford, Diinois: The business depiestion 
continues in spite of all prophecies of returning pros- 
perity, and men crerywhere are beginning to suspect 
the existence of sone hitherto unnamed cause for. this 
continuance. Our platform, when the time comes, 
should be as free as possible from minor issues, super- 
ficial in their character aud bearings. 


HK. M., Providence, Rhode Island: This fs, for many 
reasons, a bad time of the year to organize, but some- 
thing can be done, for workingmen are at last begin- 
ning to realize that their only hope of bettering their 
condition lies in brivging their grievances into politics. 


W.G.T., Oneida, Idaho Territory: There jis a Jarge. 
Mormon element here and the leaders among them will 
not allow the members to join any organization: but the, 
chureh, nor patronize anything gotten up by outsiders. 
But those who don’t belong to thelr church are ten times 
as big tvols as;these whodu. They call themselves anti- 
Mormons and appear to think that all that is. required 
to demonstrate their loyalty and establish the govern- 
ment on the rock of ages fg to cat. a Mormon fried for 
breakfast every morning. Still something may. be done 
in this region, “L will try my best. 


FE. C., Elkhart, Indiana. Inclosed find Sppiicatiog for 
charter of land atid labor club, 

Dr. W. B. Fuller, Uniontown, Pennsylvania: There 
are at least 500 independent voters in this county; 80 
per cent, of them will join the new organization. : 


J. R. Loveland, Secretary Committee One Hundred, 
Boston, Massachusetts: IT have talked with my asso- 
ciates and they think highly of your plan. There can 
be a goodly number of clubs formed here. 


Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco: I shall im- 
mediately proceeg; to organize the state, and do allin 
my power to promote the grewt cause of natural jus- 
tive, which is the end and aim of your central com- 
mittee. 

J.C. M., Loogootee, Indiana: The work v2rs are com- 
ing slowly but surely to join your ranks. Your short 
tracts are powerful weapous. 


J. T. C., Minneapolis, Minn. There is but one way 
out of the house of bondage, and that is the way of prac- 
tical politics. This a few of us have long realized, and 
now it looks as though the multitude were beginning to 
see it too. No wonder the politicians don’t enjoy the 
prospect before them of being relegated to the back 
pastures of oblivion to feed on the buds of annihilation. 


Benjamin Adams, Charleston, 8. C.: The mecting 
here Jast night was very enthusiastic tn its indorse- 
ment of the movement, and Dhave no doubt whatever 
that we shall soon create a stir here, It was unani- 
mously decided that we forma tand and labor club ja 
this city at once, aud Lincluse our apptication for char- 
ter. 

Locke Craig, Ashville, N. C.: The great vote for 
Henry George was a light shining in great darkness, and 
I believe the star we see is the star of the morning, 

Lewis Hart, Sr., Lime Creek, Mo.: The importance 
of your work cannot be too earnestly insisted on. A ma- 
jority of our farmers have already mortgaged their 
homes, and are reduced to the direst eetreiuies to 
roakie their semi-annual interest payments. 


The cash donations thus far received by the 
eentral committee are as follows: P.o J. 


‘McGuire, Philadelphia, $20; Col. C. G. Otis, 


We 
| goto Tectulpa pey the state for miners’ rights 


New York city, $10; Dr. Walter Mendelson, 
New York city, 35; eae Adams, Charles- 
ton, S. C., $5; a friend, 32) 

eS eee 


AUSTRALIAN AGITATION. 


A Remarkable Land Movement? in the Fifth 
= Continent. 

Just now thefe is offered a very useful 
lesson in the land nationalization movement in 
South Australia. Only twelve months ago it 
required great courage for a man to Iet it be 
known there that he was a land nationaliza- 
tionist. To-day the theme is not only in the 
air, but the air is full of it. The pioneers of a 
year ago who were derided now have the 
patient ears of the people and of officials. 
Our Commonteealth of Adelaide represents 
the principle in its purity. The egister, the 
organ of conservatism, seems to be falling 
into line in a halting but onward pace. An 
assemblyman, Mr. Burgoyne, has been im- 
pelled to outline the idea of true land taxation 
in a speech to his fellow members. No sub- 
ject is in the thought and speech of men 
wherever two or more come together as is 
this one. 

A startling cry in the streets of Adelaide 
with the hurrying of many feet out of its pre- 
cincts, and away, has given interest to this 
land question, and is teaching wisdom. there 
as it may teach the same here. That cry 
is, “Tetulpa! Gold! yold! gold” The crowd 
running away from Adelaide is that of men 


who are rushing into a newly-discovered gold- | 


field, where land has beea hitherto considered 
worthless and in which no man has had any 
private right. 

How Our Commomrealth can call after the 
excited pilgrims, “Why can you dig in Tee- 
tulpa, and why cau’t you do the same here? 
Suppose we solid that land, could you dig 
there for gold any more than youcan here for 
potatoes? Now, you can dig in Teetulpa, and 
if you finda nugeet it is yours and. yours 
alone. Would that be so if the land were pri- 
vate property? Mark, then, well, the only 
advantages Teetaulpa hus over the plains and 
hills around Adelaide.” 

The lesson is a practical one. The men who 
and the state gives protecticu and service that 
uo private landlord would render. In the 
the rich flelds about Adelaide, if land were 
held and worked as the mining ground is, £6 
is the lowest average to be earned by any 
fairly industrious man, that is, an ounce anda 
half of purest gold, in the shape and stuf of 
potatoes, gold being worth there £4 per 
ounce. And in this kind of gold-digging there 
weuld be no such exhaustion of Wealth as is 
constantly going on at the mines. But private 
ownership of the soil that would give corn 


forbids this; the rent of these Helds weuld_ 


leave the toiler about as much grain and po- 
tatoes as he would eat—not that if the rent 
asked were based on the value of the ground 
for the buildings which must come as Ade- 
lnide spreads “itself. Therefore, in a wild 
scumper after gold, in which the lame are 
limping and the sick are creeping, go men 
who would work at bome if they vould get 
work and find it remunerative—some to gain | 
prizes, many to die or break down for. life. 
For land in Adelaide is selling at $500 an 
inch. 

Well may Mr. Burgoyne tell the assembly 
that they must learn “a more equitable and 
just system of land taxation than was now 
the case.” That: value which was no’ due to 
the individual exertion, but to the increase of 
population, was the part of the hand value the 
tax should be put upon.” The assembly is 
listening now. Yes; and the people are listen- 
ing to this: “ Nationalize the land! The eles- 
tions are near and the remedy is in your hands. 
Take hold of that which is yours; rid your- 
selves of your spoilers 

The Kapunda ficrald gives its readers warn- 
ing of what the present “three rtens for the fu- 
ture, showing that little more than half the 
jand alienated in fee simple is now occupied by 
freehoiders, biz Jand-owners buying up the 
small estates of. their neithbors and leasing to 
tenants; andan oiUcial return is called for 
that will show the extent of this alarming 
tendency. The peopie of Kapunda are told 
that a levy upon property or income, is a tax, 
because it is upon lubor ; but that a levy upon : 
land is not @ tax, because it is nude upon a 
value which the state itself has created. 

The interest in the question has extended to 
Tasmania. <A correspondent writes to one of 
the journals that a- great proportion of the 

riculturists are tenant farmers ; that-a new 
Bostey i is cursed with the impoverishing and 
degrading conditons of an old country—slaves 
and landords. 

And then out in Teetulps. they are having 
trouble. The gold fever has added to the 
business of Adelaide. Even the restaurants 
are advertising where men may get their 
last square meal before going to the diggings, 
and rents have gone up, with the conseqnence 
of heavier charges to the miners for all, they 
need from Adelaide. Mr. Henry Taylor bas 
been preaching a lay sermon to the miners 
from a text that he has revised to make it 
read, ‘The hand of the diligent should make 
rich,” in which he shows that even though 
they live in tents on free government lands 
they could not avoid paying the increasing 
rent rol! of the cities in the enhanced cost of 
everything they eat, drink, wear and use. 


THE IRON TARIFF. 


WHAT IT DOES AND FAILS TO DO FOR 
WORKINGMEN. 


The Cost of Pig Iron to all Consumers 
Raised More Than Seven Dollars Per 


Ton—Labor Does Not Get More Than es 


Twenty-Five Cents of this. 
_ For twenty-five vears the rallying cry of |- 
protection to American labor has been sounded 
through the land in advocacy of a tariff which 
it is claimed makes wages high, yet for half of 
this. period American workmen: have only 
slichtly improved their condition as to actual | 
earnings, while they have relatively lost 
ground as compared with the total increase of 
the wealth of thenation. Notonly wage-earners” 
themselves, but thousands of men of. all. — 
classes, believing rightly that well-paid work- 
ingmen are indispensable to national welfare, 
have voted to uphold the system of protection; 
and if the results have not been what. they 
worked for, they have a right to know why. 
The. cry to which they have responded is. sus- 
picious in its origin, It was raised by politi-. 
cians in the pay of the same employers who 
have always fought most bitterly every de- 
mand of their own workmen for better wages. 
Let us take the duty on pig iron, which as 
the foundation of the whole iron industry, is 
at the bottom of most of the effects on business 
and wages, caused by protective duties. The 
rate of duty on pig iron is $6.72. 0° ton, and | 
the cost to the consumer of domestic iron is 
almost exactly the price of foreign iron, wit 
this 36.72 added. The. price of iron here is 
raised in exact proportion to the import duty, 


although we have just as good furnaces, and 


‘more skilled workmen. 
Who gets this difference? . 
It cannot be the laborer at the fivnace who | 
smelts the ore into iron. Although he is paid 
a little more by the day he does so much. bet- 
ter work that, on the average, he gets only 
$1.91 for every ton of iron turned out, accord... - 
ing to Mr. Swank, the great advocate of protec- 
tion in iron, whild the ‘English laborer at Mid- 
dlesboro, where the cheapest iron in England | 
is mace, receives $1.66 per ton. : 
Nor is the working miner the man whose» 
wares are giised by the tariff to the extent of 
the remainder of the advanced price paid by 
the consumers, for that amounts to 36.47, and 
the miners only get a trifle over $5 altogether, 
or just about the same as is paid abroad: for. 
the same work. So we see that the tariff on - 
pig iron does not advance the wages of the. 
men who make pig iron, although it does. ad- 
prance the price nearly $7. ton. 
But, beside the laborers who mine the ore: 
and coal and turn these into iron, there is the 
capitalist who owns the furnace and the lapd-. 
owner to whom the ore and coal beds belong. 
A year ago the protectionist iron men made : 
up a statement in which they showed that for 
every ton of iron made the manufacturer who. 


did not own his raw material had to pay for 


this material—consisting of iron ore, coal and. 
limestone—the sum of $13.95. The cost of this - 
in England would have been only $7. While: 
our mine owners sold the product at so high a 

price, the census shows that they only paid. 
their workmen $).3i per ton in wages, keeping : 
for themselves the handsome profit of over $3. 
for the material used. in a ton of Pig iron, less: 
$1.75 paid for transportation to the furnace, of 


which sum only about 40 cents went for wages. 


and the balance into the dividends of railroad: 
companies. 

Such a profit as this is nothing more nor less” 
than a rack-rent demanded by monopolists, 
who appropriate the returns from natural op- 


portunities that of rizht belong to the whole | _ 


people. The imposition of a tariff makes every. 
nun in the country who buys a stove or a 
pound of nails, or. uses iron in any form, pay 
at the rate of $7 a ‘on more than he-would in 


any other country, and of this $7 not more 


than 25 cents foes to wages. , 

Our iron costs $20 a ton, instead of $18,.as it. 
would cost if there were no tamif; and the ne& 
result is that out of the 
panies get nearly 37 protit and the. railroads a 
dollar and | n. half more. 

Our. figures all come from Declectone ie 
sources, and they are borne out by additional — 


facts showing that iron and .coal miners. and 


furnace workmen, ° albeit “protected” by a... 
high tariff, are no better paid than black " 
smiths and carpenters who are not ‘pro: . 
tected” at all. Mining companies have uni- 
formly grown rich, while for five years. past™ 
all furnace companies have lost money exe :ept 
those owning mines. 


It is the law of rent, operating as plainly as 


when it forces men to stifle in New York tene 

ments. Justas the growth of population on, 
and around Manhattan Island has made land. 
so valuable here that the fortunate possessor 
ean tax his terants for all the wealth that the 
increased population makes it possible to pro- 
duce, so the increase of furnaces for making 
pig iron in Pennsylvania has given the owner 


of a mine there the power to take all of the — 


advance in price which has been created by: 
the establishmeut of a taril¥ laid. on imported 
iron profussedly “for the benefit of labor.* 
Where iren furnaces are. few, as in Virginia 
and Alabama, there is less competition for the 
raw material, and the ore-bed owner has: to 
accept a smaller rent; but the result is not. 
to lower wages, although the pig iron is sold 
ata lower price, but only to give the con- 


sumer the benefit-.of the diminished rent which of 


as yet the landowner his to accept. ; 

This is the reason then why employers who a 
ficht organizations of labor with one hand 
defend “protection to labor” with the other. 
The tarif¥ on iron dees. not raise wages, but 
| only increases rent. The duties on bar iron 
or rails or castings are heavier than those o1 
pig, but the prices of these are not advance 
in proportion, - so that certainly Inbor does — 
not benelit by the difference. Except wher 
there is some special cotnbination of mono 
lies each variety of finished iron sells 
America: at about just as much ebove the. 
Engtish price as the tariff in pig iron amounts. 
to, because there is free competition between’ 
the mills, and if they pay higher wages they 
get more than their equivalent in efficient. 
labor. But ‘the maker of pig iron must draw 
his supplies from the Jord. of the soil and 
must pi} him just as much bonus: as the tariff 
allows to be collected by raising the price of the 
iron, and so when the pig is turned into bars. 
or nails the bonus must be charged on them. — 
too to make up for the. increased cost of the. 
pig. The mine owner is ‘the only one in the. 
chain whose protit cannot. be regulated by a 
competitor, and so he takes his profit all the — 
way up to where foreign iron can compete. 
If the State owned this ore land, as. it should, 
and. then we shut out foreign iron by a tariff, 
the State would at least get the dilference. in. 
price, although it would still be a. stupid - 
policy, but while private ownership of mining | 
properties. continues, to pub a tari? on iron. 
and thereby raise. the price, simply means. 
that we pay a tax, not, as pretended, to insure 
higher wages in the iron: industry,- but to, 
benetit certain land owners. When ‘working 
men do this they contribute their share to 
eurich a. class. composed of their bitterest 
enemies, 

The iron industry is only a typical instance 
of this working of the tariff, and as it is. th 
largest interest involved in our whole schem 
of protection, it furnishes the lata from 
which to judge whether laws “‘protect labor”. 
that utterly fail to raise wages, but succeed 
completely in increasing rent. 

EDWanD J. SHRIVER, 


‘Tudecent Exposure. 
‘Philadelphia Press. © ae 
The Standard Oil company is about, to k 
drageed into the courts of Ohio. The re 
will be aa indecent expos e of a, monstrosity. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


AT THE CROSS. 


Jows were wrought to crue] madness, 
Christian ws fled in fear and sadness ; 
Mary stood the cross beside: 


at its foot her foot she planted, 
By the dreadiul scene undaunted, 
“ JD ihe gentle sufferer died. 


Poets oft have sung her story, 
‘Paizters decked her brow with glory, | 
Priests ber name have deified. 


But no worsbip, song or glory, 
Touches like that simple story— 
Mary stood the cross beside. 


‘and when, under fierce oppression, 
> Goodness sullers hike LANE ren, 
Christ again is cracitied; 


Rut if love be there, true-hearted, 
By no grief cr terror parted, 
Mary stands the cress beside. 
W. J. FOX. 


A SHORT SERMON. 

‘the Rev. William Paley, D. D. 

Dr. Paley, whe died in 1805, was one of the 
ablest divines and political philosophers that 
England has produced. His works fill five 
large volumes, and pr "esent much thought that 
no philosophy of more modern days has dis- 
placed. We collect a sermon from his “ Moral 
‘aad Political Philosophy,” a university text- 
book. 


“From reason, then, or revelation, or from 
both together, it appears to be God Almighty’s 
intention that the productions of the earth 
should be applicd to the sustenation of human 
life. Conscquentiy, all waste and misapptica- 
tion ef these preductions is contrary to the 
divine intention and will, Such as what is re- 
lated of William the Conqueror, the convert- 
ing of twenty manors into a forest for hunt- 
ing; or, which is not much better, suffering 
them to continue in that stete : or the lettin 

of laree tracts of land Jie barren because the 
ewner cannot cultivate then, acer will part 
with them to those who can. 2... 

“Prom the same intention of God Al tmizhty 
--wealsy deduce 2ncther conclusion, nemely, 
that aothinz ought to be made exelusive 
property which can be conveniently enjoyed 

in commnch.’ e 

“Jt is the general intention of God Aimighty 
that the produce of the carth be applied to 
the use of man. This appears from the con- 
stitution of mature, or. if you will, from His 
express declaration; and “this is By that ap- 
pears at first. Under this eeneral derivation 
one nan has the suine rizht as another. Yor 
Pluck an app'e from a tree or take a lamb 
from a flock for your immediate use and nour- 
ishment, and I do the same, and we both 

‘ plead for what we do the general intention 
of the Supreme Proprietor. So farall is right. 
but you canot claim the whole tree or the 
whole flock and exclude me from any share 
of them, and plead this general intention for 
what youdo. The plea will not. serve you; 
you must show something mere. You must 
show, by probable arguments, at least, that: it 
is God’s intention that these things should be 
led out to individuals, and that. the es- 
tablished disirilbuiiun under which you claim 
should be upholden. Show me this and I am 
satistied. But anti! this be shown the general 
intention which has been made appear, and 
which is 2H that dues appear, must’ prevail ; 
and under that, my tithe is as goed as yours. 
_ Now, there is no argumeni. to induce such a 
- presumption but one; that the thing cannot 
be enjoyed at all, cr enjoy ed with the same 
ar with nearly the same advantage, while it 
continues in commen, as w hen appropriated. 
This is true where this is not* enough for all, 
or where the article in question requires care 
or labor in the production or preservation ; but 
where no such reason obtaias, and the thing i is 
in its nature sar te of being enjoyed by 
“Many as wiil!, it scems an arbitrar y ae 
tion upon the richis of marhood to confine 
e the use of it to any.” : 
NEWS AND OPINIONS. 
- The following is from an interview with the 
‘Rev. Sylvester Malone, pustor of Sts. Peter 
and Paul’s R. C. Church, Brookiyn, by a r¢- 


oe porter of the World : “Jf what Henry George 


proposes could be carried out it woud be of 

| great benefit to ihe poor of the country, and 
would not injyre the rich.” “Is thera any- 
‘thing in Geor;:c’s philosophy which is opposed 
to the Catholic Church 7” “TT cannst se2 that 
there is” 

Dr. John Hall, seyvs a ruling elder may pro- 
mounce the Deuednion, The 7 -reshyterian 
Journal thinks he may not. A minister in the 
Reformed Church says the ruling elder had a 
Fight to say “Grace and peace ‘abide with us 
all,’ but not “with you ali.” 

In a country parish in Germauy a few Sun- 
days ago the preyers of the congregation 
were asked by a maa who hid suddenly be- 

ome rich. The prayer a as Very earnest. 
‘Phe Christian al Work admits to its columns 

@ strong argument ugalnsit taxation of in- 
proyements and in favor of the state eontis- 
eating the unearned incremeut of value in 
-fand, ‘signed by Mainville Burroughs, 

— The Catholic Herald asks: “Men of Labor, 

are you ready! Is there Strength in your 
brain as there is brawn in your arm? Are you 

prepared to rest your cause oa the eternal 
. justice of the Lor ad, who proclaimed that the 

_ searth was his, and iat it should not be so'd 
forever” 

"From the same these two items: 

- The Rev. Father Kuhimaa pe: iishes a paper 

im Marshall, VW. li is commended by Arch- 

“bishop Fechan of Chicago xs a good Cath- 

‘@lic paper. Itis called Church Progress. On 

a@ recent issue it said: “If the lubor men of 

Philadelphia ouly show their strength, as did 
- their fellow-wo1 ‘kmen of New York, success 

may crown their efforts. We are heartily in 
favor of such a party, or any means adopted 
to 2umeliorate the condition of labor. The 

“Monopolisis Gf the country are united to drag 
as much labor for us litle puy as possible out 
of the laboriag mun, and itis only right and 
gast that ikeir exorbiiant danands be met 
“with united streucth onthe part, of laber to 
Teceive ainple pay for theiz duly toil? 

4% Andever, Mass., is the cidest: theological 
school in Uie country. The devout philan- 
- thropisis whe founded it declared its purpose 

thus: “Tso provide for the ¢ Bue ch vw learned, 

orthodox and: yous minisiry.” It is under 
the control of Ce ee One of its | 
professes::, Dr. Siasyh, is sow on trial under 
_ Charges of heicrodexy. The decision of this 
-@ase will alect the position of three, and 
perhaps four other professurs in the same in- 
stitution. The general interest in this trial 

‘ealls for a few words cf explanation. The 

ebief heresy alleged is “Probation after j 
death,” by whie his meant that for some men, 
af not for wl, there will be au expericuce after 

depariure from this life in which they will be 
fried--as we are bere—with the acceptance or 

Pejectica of the Christ. The professors man- 
fally admit that they hold and teach this to 

‘be probable truth, but deny that it is in an- 

Sagonism with any part Gof the creed or stand- 
ards which they uceepted and signed. Much 
of the controversy hus been directed toward 

the relation of this doctrine to foreign mis- 

sions. Many of the graduates of Andover 
bave been sent to heathen lands. The ques- 
on has a twofeld application to this matter: 

Shall any Andover young man be sent to 
the fortiga field in the future who holds this 

view { und, What is the need of sending mis- 
‘sionaries to the heaihen if ufter this life Christ 
is tu be presented for their acceptance! The 
first question will be partly, perhaps fully, 
auswered by the result of ‘this present trial. 
~The second is answered by the assertion that 
Christianity bes very much to give for the 
- Spiritual culture and comfort of men in this 
‘life. Good men with the best intentions are 
on both sides of the trial. 

‘The Churchman, the organ of the conser- 
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Church, of that part of the church which is 


liberal in giving alms for fhe poor and intoler- 
ant in refusing to heed a cry for the right of 
the poor, which is first generous and then not 
always just, assumes the role of defender of 
“certain clergymen, professors and theorists” 
who appeared in the George canvass, by 
charitably supposing that as they are workers 
among the poor their hearts are soft and their 
heads likewise. We think the gentlemen re- 
ferred to are able to take care of themselves, 
and are not all thankful for a defender who 
offers an excuse for their action. 

Canon Shuttleworth, in one of his lectures 
on Christian Socialism, tells of a manufacturer 
who advertised for a clerk, offering £75 a year ; 
next day he had a hundred answers, among 
them one from a man who offered to do the 
work for £45 a year. “ What could Ido, Mr. 
Shuttleworth 7 he said. “His testimonials were 
by far the best, and business is business, so I 
accepted him.” “What could you do?’ was 
the reply. “Why yof could pay him the 
extra £30 a year, youthought his labor worth. 
By peying him the £45 you were simply 
trading on his hungry belly to the extent of 
£50 a year.”—Christiai Herald. 


The Church Reformer (London) says: “On 
Sunday next before Adveut the priest before 
every altar in England prayed for a divine 
excitement—‘ Stir up, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, the wills of thy faithful people.” Men 
are beginning to see what is at fie bottom of 
our misery. Henry George’s cnormons vote 
in New York has compelled attention to the 
fact that whether or no relief works and 
eight-hour bills and free dinners are to come, 
nothing can do aay good permanently while 
land, the mother, is divorced from labor, the 
father of al! wealth. If then God's servants 
who did the chureh’s work on that Sunday in 
Trafalear Square, in creating « divine excite- 
ment, in asking the question how the hungry 
are to be fed, and in pretesting against ‘the 
oppression of the poorest laborer, are to con- 
tinue cheir werk to completion, they must co 
boldly for nothing less than the full restora- 
tion to the people of the whole of the value 
they give to the land; they may nationalize 
machinery, capital, wh: ut they like, but wntil 
they have nationalized the land the poverty 
of ithe workers will remain.” 

The Church Times (London) has more than 


one advertisement like this: “To be Sold, the | 


Advowson, or next presentation to a desirabe 
Rectory, 60 miles N. W. of London. Popula- 
tion 609. Incumbent i in his 82nd year. Income 
£5300. — Address, ete.” 


The “Tithe War” of Wales is dbeing mainly 
fought in England. ‘Church tithes are on the 
iand, the intention being that the lords of land 
should pay them; but they shift the burden 
on the tenant whenever they can. The con- 
troversy is assuming the widest scope and is 

now bringing the whole land question before 
those who have refused to heed it. 

The Church Times says: ‘If all the lay im- 
propriators of tithes—who are simply to be re- 
garded in the light of receivers of stolen 


goods—were to restore their property to the | 


Chareh, we do not see that there would be 
much ‘bounty’ in it, but. simply honesty. We 
should like to know whether robbery from 
God is to be regarded in a more venal light 
than robbery from man, and further, whether 


the fact of the king or parliament being the | 


robbers necessarily makes such a difference 
morally in the Kighth Commandment as to 
distinguish the Whitechapel or Seven Dials’ 
ruffian from <he crowned dignitary, or the 
members of the upper and Jower houses of 
parliament. Money stolen from the Church is 
stolen, and those who receive the proceeds of 
it—no mutter through how many gener: ations 
it has passed—are simply the receivers of 
stolen property. The thing is plain enough. 
You can’t legalize acts which are in themselves 
dishonest, unless you ‘reform’ the Decalogue 
and strike the ‘not’ out of the Eighth Com- 
mandment.” The Church Reformer, quoting 
from the above, hits a hard blow, thus: “For 
‘lay impropriators of tithes’ read ‘landlords ;’ 
for ‘Church’ read ‘nation;’ and the above 
passage might almost be supposed to be an 
extract from ‘Progress and Poverty.’ We 
think of offering a special prize to any reader 
of the Church Times who can reconcile the 
above quoted passage with the denunciations 
of land nationalizers as breakers of the Eighth 
Commandment which have recently appeared 
in the sume paper.” 

A eomnittee appointed by Archbishop 
Elder, of Cincinnati, has presented a plan to 
liquidate the Purcell debts. 

The Moniteur de Rome, thought to be an oc- 
easional organ of the Pope, speaking of the 
O'Brien and Dillon plan of campaign, says 
that it “is almost identical with that of a 

rade strike, modified in its application to ag- 
ricultural tenancies.” 

The Catholic Herald states that some one, (a 
elergyman !) endeavored to organize we boycott 
against it because it believed God said, “The 
land is mine and it must not be sold forever.” 
The Sun heard of it and gct the editor’s state- 
ment, but it was suppressed. 

The Presbyterians on this side of the At- 
lantic do not wish an iota of the standards 
changed, but their English brethren are at 
work on the Confession of Faith, and mean to 
give the historic document a more liberal 
character than it has presented. 


THE COTTON 


SEED TRUST. 


A New Monovoby that Exterts Money from 
Seutihcrn Planters. 


Mr. Alexander Campbell, of Concordia par- 
ish, Louisinna, writes to the Wheeling, W.Va., 
Intelligencer, describing cotton raising as now 
carried on in the Suuth. In the course of his 
letter he says : 


“ Just as we began to see daylight, and have 
bright hopes the price of cotton was knocked 
down, and to add to this misfortune, some 
parties in the North and here banded together 
and bought most of the cotton seed mills and 
formed a ‘Cotton Seed Oil and Trust ecm- 
pany.’ This company works after the methods 
of the ‘Standard Oi] company,’ and it is un- 
derstood that the ‘Cottou Seed Gil and Trust 
company’? was organized by scme members of 
the ‘Stundurd Oil company.’ We furmeriy 

sold our seed to the ‘Cotton Seed assceiation? 
iu New Orleans at what every planter thought 
ruinous prices. We received on the Jandiyy 
from $5 to $12 per ton fur the past few years, 
but now comes this trust company and knocks 
the price square iv 86 per ton, and all mills 
vot in (he combination are driven to the wall. 
Railroads and siezinboats are in sume way 
nixed upinthe business. It isregarded by this 
company as proper to robthe now almost help- 
less planter. A seven-million bale crop of 
cotton would produce aboun three and a half 
million tons of seed. Not even a third of the 
crop is now mia nufaccurcd into oil, vil cake and 
cotton sced meal. The other two-thirds are 
used on the land for seed to plant and as fer- 
tilizers. The product of a ton of seed is said 
to preduce, by seme process known to the trust 
company, 50 gullons of oil, worth 30 cents; 
1,600 pounds of oil cake, worth 1 cent per 
pound : #0 pounds cotton lint, 5 cents per 
pound ; netting the company $32.50 for wh 
they paid $6, aud about $2.50 or 33 per ton 
freight. So you see what u sum is realized by 
the trust company for the manufacture of one 
ion of seed. 

“While Ihave said so much about the ex- 
tortion of comniission merchants, they have 
their side of the question, and consider they 
have good reasons for conducting business in 
the manner they do, knowing the uncertainty 
of crops, the character of the laborers, and in 
many cases the planters themselves, who had 
no experience with free labor, and have had 
to Jearn by testing different plans, and in 
many cases making utter failures, the mer- 
chants have been liberal in many instances 
and have done more for planters than I would 
have done had I been engaged in the business 


petiemnes wealth of the Frotcatant-Epieoogal wad known what I de of the —_ they take." 


compromise, 


LABOR. 


The old year closed amid general prognosti- 
cations by the press that the Knights of Labor 
are about to divide, and that a bitter warfare 
between the original body and the new trade 
federation will follow. Inso many cases the 
Wish is father to the thought that these re- 
ports must be taken with many grains of 
allowance. Perfect harmony in so large a 
body as the Knichts of Labor would be scme- 
thing unpreeedented, and it is wnquestionable 
that differences have arisen between the | 
Knights and some of the regular trade organi- | 
zations, Such differences ure no greater, how- 
ever, than have frequently arisen between 
other independent men aiming at one end, but 
holding varying opinions as.to means. The 
more frank and vigorous the dispute, the 
sooner a reasonable basis of settlement is 
likely to be reached. The existing differences 
appear to be largely confined to officers and 
leaders, and the great body of organized 
workingmen will never consent to any such 
outcome of the dispute as will cause a permit 
nent disunion in their ranks. Not only is the 
necessity of union greater than ever before, 
but the power that they have, when united, dis- 
played at the polls encourages all to insist 
With increased determination on harmony of 
action. Tue Sranparp, in summarizing the 
most important news of the labor movement, 
does net, therefore, regard it as necessary to 
dwell upon disputes that must in the very na- 
ture of things be eventually settled by a just 
and which meanwhile are not | 
without some beneficial effect in keeping alive 
interest and thought throughout the whole 
labor organization. | 


The recent victory for organized labor in 
Brooklyn was as complete as jt was prompt. 
The employes of eleven horse-car Hines went 
out af 2:30a.m. on Thursday of last week. 
The president of the company controling the 
lines had -hauehtily refused to permit any “out- 
siders "—that: is, offleers uf Knights of Labor— | 
toiaterfere betw een him and “his men.” Inthe 
course of the day the president net only con- 
ferred with the executive board of District 
Assembly 73, K. of L., but with the mayor and 
State Arbitrator Donovan, and the: company 
agreed toemploy the eopductors and drivers at 
two deullars a day; that twelve hours should 
constitute a str aizht day’s work and fourteen 
hours one with swings. They agreed that a 
committee of one from each of the roads 
should settle all grievances. The demands of 
the men having thas been complied with, the 
strike ended that night. One salutary result 
is a reusunable expectation that the neces- 
sary arrangements for the new year will be 
made in New York without resort to any 
strikes. There is, however, some fear of 
trouble over the demand of the Broadway 
drivers and conductors for an inerease of 
of wages to $2.25 a day. 

The Railroad branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian association met in the basement of 
the Grand Central depet on Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt: presided and Chaun- 
cey M. Depew was the orator of the evening. 
Both gentlemen expressed a high opinion of 
these railway workinen who never gave the 
companies any trouble, and both thought that 
things were really much better than the 
wicked agitators represented them to be. As 
Mr. Vanderbilt presided it is to be presumed 
that he is a member and therefore both a 
workingman and a Christian. Mr. Depew 
boldly claimed that he was a workingman, 
and us he bad been moderately successful 
himself he felt that there was no great reason 
for complaint among his fellow workingmen. 
The whole future locked rosy to him when he 
contemplated the fact that, 10,006 members of 
the association had taken 50,000 baths. If 
this does nut settle the labor problem, what 
will? 

The 2,610 car-drivers who paid $1. apiece for 
their licenses last. winter can have their money 
returned by calling on the city paymuaster, 
who has been authorized to that effect by the 
corporation counsel, The city ordinance mak- 
ing provision for the terms and price of the 
license was declared to be unconstitutional. 

On the 3d of December the Equality associa- 
tion (salespeople) published a civeular to the 
employes of the dry, fanev and gents’ furnish- 
ing voods siures, a part of which was as folt 
lows: “Having determined to demand of the 
employers in these stores a shortening of the 
hours of labor, we desire to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that on and after Saturday, 
January $, INST, we shall demand thas six 
o'clock p.m. be the hoar for closing the stores 
on Saturday, thereby making six Welock the 
revular, closing time for every day in the ; 


t week.” 


= 


One of the mest prosperous organizations in 
this city is Furniture Workers’ union No. 7. 
During the year just closed they won thirty- 
one of the thirty-five strikes they engaged in, 
aud reduced the hours to an avergee of nine 
per day in fifty-four shops, and they puid out 
to members who lost tools by tire $1,005. Dur- 
ing the last three months wages have been in- 
ereased in nine workshops. The quarterly 
election of officers took place Tuesday night. | 
National Secretary Emrich says wages and 


“work are zood throughout the entire trade. 


At a meeting of an organization of ma- 
chinists the other night a metion was made | 
that hereafter no person would be eligible to 
membership who had not declared his inten- 
tion to beeume a citizen of the United States. 
Tne motion was not carried, but it was re- 
solved to enjoin upon all members-—new atid 
old—ithe duty of becoming citizens and voters. 

The Progressive Bakers will hold a mass 
meeting in Pythagoras hall to-night. They 
have decided te draft for presentation to the 
legislature a bill forbidding more than ten 
hours as a day’s work in bakeries, and will 
probably elect to-night a delegate to the state 
trades asseinbly which mects in Albany an the 
18th, who will endeavor to get the inderse- 
ment of that body for the Prcpeset measure 
before taking it before the legislature. 


The United Frainers have introduced a new 
plan for forcing the payment of wages from 
unjust and stubborn besses. They have had a 
elaim of $90 against a Park place man placed 
in the hands of the Central Labor union’s boy- 
cott conunittee for collection. 

An organization of Kaights of Labor in this 
city is named the Foreordained association. 
They are coal shovelers, and although, per- 
haps, doomed to hard work and low wazes, 
they have bettered their present condition and 


prospects very much by organizing. |. 
i 
i 


The Manhattan association of sewing ma- 
ehine salesinen are in daily expectation of a 
favorable settlement with the Singer com- 
pany, whorn they have been fighting nearly a 
yeur, for unjust treatment. A committee of 
the New York protective association have 
had several conferences with Manager Wat- 
son Which promise well. 

Ameng the members of Typographical Union 
No. 6 there is whispered hope of an early ad- 
jusiment with the New York Zribune. 

The New York Protective association (D. 
A. 49) now holds its meetings on Sundays in 
Pythagoras hall, beginning at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The New York Central Labor union was 
never before so well quartered as now. It 
has two floors fully furnished, heated and 
lighted in a building known as Central Labor 
Union hall, and the passing public are at- 
tracted to it by two large glass globes appro- 
priately lettcred--and illuminated at Distt 
few enagicced Will bold its Sunday sessions 


-break the fierce competitive 


‘active and successful etfoy 


in the Eichth street ball after fter May 1 1, when 
the lease of Clarendon hall expires. 


The Fifth avenue stage drivers are organ- 


ized to a man into a powertul protective asso- 
ciation. Recently their wages were raised 


The suspender, collar button and uecktie 
pedlars in the neighborhood of the City Hall, 
on the Bowery and alone Fourteenth street, 

& protective association, 
and rules caiculated to 
spirit that ruins 
the trade of other individual salesmen and 
canvassers. They were organized during the 
past year bv the Jewish Workingmen’s union, 
and send a representative to the Central 
Labor union, where the voice of a Vesey 
strect vender is as respectfully listened to as 
that of a first-violin deiegate from some 
musical union. 


are organized into 
with a price-scale 


The workingwemen’s fair will be continued 
at 302 Bowery during the greater part of this 
month. It is stated that a 32,000 installment 
has been handed over to the trustees of the 
Leader Publishing association toward the 
rew press. 


At a meeting of the Manuf: acture ers’ Associ- 


rs 


ation of the Brass and Iron Trade held ir the 
Mononghela house, Pittsburg, May 11,12 and 
15, 1886, it was formally resolved : 

That we recommend to each member of this associa- 
tion to grant tothe men in his employ five hours out of 
each week to be given in such manner as may be agreed 
upon with his employes, 

The men on their part agreed not to ask for 
an inerease of wages for the term of two 
years. To-day thert are two hundred and ten 
men out on strike because members’ of the 
manufacturers’ assceiation breke their con- 
tract by taking away the Saturday lialf-heli- 
day. Three months sinee the members of the 
minufacturers’ association in this city made an 
attempt to force their men back on the eld 
time schedule. The men objected on the 
grounds that the contract of May was to cover 
the term of two years, and was by them con- 
sidered binding. The executive board of brass- 

workers decided that the men will not return 
to work until the manufacturers’ association 
acknowledge the binding force of the contract 
entered into last May. “The funds of the ex- 
ecutive committee are in good condition, and 
the watchword is no surrender. 


The legislative committee of the Ohio State 
trade assembly met at Columbus on the 20th 
ult. to prepare labor bills for submission to 
the general assembly. Mr. Hysell, chairman 
of the committee, told a reporter that it is 
impossible to say whether there will be a 
third party in the field. The sentiment in 
favor of such a movement is growing, however, 
and is already especially strong in cities. Many | 
farmers are inclined in the same way, and. if 
the feeling grows among the latter there is 
no question that a new party will be promptly 
organized. A convention to devide this mat- j 
ter will assemble at Columbus on February 22. 

The Ohto Valley Budget, published at j 
Wheeling, West Virginia, has just put in a 
new press, the money for which was raised by 
the tredes unions of the valley. The first 
labor paper started in Wheeling was com- 
pelled to suspend because the local printers 
refused to print it. The labor orgunizations 
thereupon began raising money to buy a press, 
and the Budgel’s machine is the result. A. com- 
bination of the trades in support of the 
Wheeling typographical union has just suc- 
ceeded in compelling the daily papers in that 
corporation-ridden city to take back their 


; Union printers. 


The cases of the New Haven Journal and 
Courier boyeotters will be argued before 
the supreme court bench, Hartford, Jan. 14. 


The close of the old year was marked by 
the suceess of a great strike of the employes 
of the Philadelphia.& Reading road in resist- 
ing an attempt to reduce their wages. The | 
reduction appears to have been attempted 
with a view td throwing on the workmen 
some portion of the burden to which the un- | 
fortunate Reading company has been sub- 
jeeted by the blundering of its managers. 


On the Ist inst. the board of arbitration, to 
whom was referred the ditferenees between | 
the coal miners aid operators in’ the | 
Mahoning valley of Ohio, decided. that the | 
wages should be advanced from fifty-five to | 
sixty-five cents a ton. The three thousand 
men interested accept the decision and will 
return to work, i 

District Assemblies 57 and 136 of the Knights 
of Labor have issued a circular deseribing the 
sof P. D. Armour, 
“the largest pork and beef packer in the 
world,” to prevent the success of the eight 
hour effort and to break it down after it was 
once temporarily established. The circular 
says: 

The eight hour system gave general satisfaction to the 
men, and nowhere upon this continent were there a 
more cheerful and willing lot of eniployes Cian the men 
of Packingtown, After the second week of the inaugu- 
ration of the eight hour day, the men had) reached: and 
passed the ald ten hour capacity. Notwithstanding | 
this, PD. Armour plotted day sand night to overthrow a 
system Which save general satisfaction to the men, and | 
phieed him at no pecuniary dimadvantiige, Why! | 
Simply because this domineering commercial autuerst 
had for onee been foreed to yield a point to his Workmen 
without his consent. 

The cireular declares that, despite the re- 
seinding of the reselution of the packers to 
employ no more Knights of Labor, diserimina- 
tion against organized’ labor still continues, 
and there is a steady Qnportation of “seab” 
labor by the employers. The circular calls on 
workmen to treat Mr. Armour with the same 
hostility that he has displayed toward organ- 
ized labor. The assemblies sugyest that meat 
prepared in disregard of liberty and justice is 
not likely to be digestible in the stomachs of 
workingmen, 

Secretary Geis of the recently-formed Na- ; 
tional Clothing Cutters’ union, says the pros- 
pect is for a large und powerful body. 
Already Milwaukee, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Rochester, Syracuse, Baltinnore, , 
Philadelphia, Newark, Br ooklyn, and, of 
course, New York, are represented. | A 

It has been decided by the management of 
the Brooklyn Eagle to employ univon forces in 
all the departments, from the composing-room | 
to the press-room. 

Five striking brewers were arrested in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday by a police lieu- 
tenant and two private detectives. When | 
the prisoners were brought before the magis- 
trate their captors testified that they had not. - 
seen the men commit any act of violence. i 
The magistrate discharged the men with the 
remark that they ought not to have been 
arrested. Nothing has yet been done: toward: 
the puuisbmenat of the police Heutenaunt and 
the private detectives who perpetrated the 
outrage. 

The men on the coal dorks at Elizabéthpart, 
N. J., struck on Monday against a reduetion 


of wages of two. and a half cents an hour. | Av 


similar strike tools place at Bayenne, N. J. As 
& consequence the collieries of the Wilkesbarre 
region shipping over the New Jersey Central 
road are idle, throwing eight thousand men 
and boys out of work. An attempt is made. 
by the newspapers to throw the responsibility 
of this misfortune on the deck workmen, but 
it is difflealt to see how the companies that 
took the initiative in attempting te reduce 
wages and thus precipitated the strike,can set 
up. such a claim. 

The second international convention of 
spring and axle workers began in Allegheny, 
Pa., on Tuesday. 


It is said that the carpenters of Chicago are 


organizing to secure an eight-hour working. 
| day during the coming SCRIONs 


| 
and their hours reduced. | 


J ANUARY 8, 1887. 


The difference between the Bi 
Ohio Railroad company and the engineers on 
the Pittsburg division of the road have been 
settled by a compromise. 

A conference has been held in Pittsburg in 


regard to the settling of the wages of the em-:: 


ployes at the Lucy furnace of Carnegie Broth- : 
ers & Phipps for 1887. An advance was 


granted to the employes, which generally. 


amounted to ten percent. In several instances 


| it was from fifteen to tiventy per ceni. 


In his message to the ‘aldermen, Mayor 
Whitney reminds street car companies that 
the uotion that a company may at its option 
decline to employ the labor needed to keep: 
its line in action unless it can have men on its 


‘own terms, is so prepusterously at Variance 


With the nw and with common sense that he 
must attribute its existence to a long period of 

exemption on the part of our railroad corpo- 
rations from the restraiuts alike of reason and 
public policy. 


The Columbia Rolling mill at Lancaster, 

Pa., has increased the wages of puddlers to 
Staton, to tuke effect on Monday. This is 
au advance of 25 ceuts a ton over the present 
scale. 
The compositors on the ‘two daily papers in! 
Montgomery, Ala., refused to work on Satur- 
day unless composition was advanced from .35 
to 37% ceuts per thousand, the new price fixed 
by thee union. Their places were partially | 
supplied by members of the Printers’ Protec- 
tive fraternity from New Orleans, and more 
are onthe wey from Jacksonville, Fla. The 
job offlces are also involved. About forty 
men in all are on strike. 


The Philadelphia Typographical society ceies 
brated its eighty-fousth anniversary on Sat- 
urday evening. 

The Boston bakers have determined to with- 
draw from the Knights of Labor and form an 
open trades unicn attached to the National 
Bakers’ union. 

The semi-annual election of officers to the 
Chicago Trades assembly took place Sunday. 
William Klevis was elected president und 
Frederick Long vice-president. The. daily 
papers record this as a triumph of what they 

ull the “radical” clement. 

The employes of the South Boston Street 
Railrcad company met on Saturday night to 
consider the company’s answer to their bill of 
grievances. The company conceded some im- 
portaut points, notably an advance of the 
hustlers’ wages to $10 per week. The meeting 
decided not to tie up, but on pomts net con- 
ceded to give the directors one week to com- 
ply with their demands. 


The Law and Order society in Pittsburg on 
Sunday had all the cigar stores, confection- 
cries and ‘a large number of saloons” elcsed. 
“The cigar dealers threaten to retaliate by 
stopping the street-cars and closing up all 
kinds of business next Sunday.” 

Carnegie Brothers & Co., of Pittsburg, have 
decided to build a new steel rail mill at Brad- 
dock, and work on the structure will be 
started within thirty days. The new plant will 
cost upward of a million dollars and will de- 
mand the labor of a large number of men. 
The company’s works will then have a ca- 
pacity of 400,000 tons ef rail per annum, or 
about one-third of the entire production of the 
country. 


Wise Words to New Haven. 

New Haven has a new town farm and when 
the paupers are removed the question is what 
shali be done with the old ulmshouse prop- 
erty. The proposal is to divide it into puild- 
ing lets and sell them. A correspondent, of 
the Workmen's. Advocate urges that the city 
shall lease the lots to citizens who wish to 
buiid homes for themselves) Hearcues thus: 
this land is very valuable, but it would not be, 
so if the population was the same as when the 
town bought it, the people have given the 
value, and that now to sell it to speculators 
Who are ready to gobble it up‘in a spirit: of 
greed, is great injustice to the people.. He also 
says that there was amoticn made at the last 
town meeting that in future the town business 
should be considered in evening meetings, so 
that workmen might attend and have voice in 
levying the taxes, and that shouts of laughter 
greeted this proposition which was voted down 
by a larg ge ma jority. 


Drowning Tramps. 

The Philadelphia Press, the protective organ, 
has no sympathy with the sentimentality that 
opposes ccntining tramps in tlooded cells. 
with the option to pump or die. It says 
the supervisors of Westchester county, New 
York, * propose to build a jail with cells so 
construeted as to fill gradually with water 
unless the occupants shall keep diligently at 
work utapump. We hardly expect to see 
this scheme carried out. It will strike the im- 
wrination of most people as barbarous, and 
any serious attempt to put it into operation 
would call forth such vigorous protests that 
the Westchester suptrvisors must ineonti- 
nently abandon the project as untitted for. a. 
geeueration so bent as this is on making life 


sasy for tramps and comfortable for crimi-. 


nals.” 


Monopoly and Autocracy. 

From the Omaha World.. : 

The Czar—Brother Jonathan, do you know 
eanything about the Standard Oil company ? 

Brother. Jonuthan—Is should. say - 
Why? 

“They have been buying land and. wells 
over here.” 

“They have? Have they made y you an offer 
for your throne yet? 

“OR! no.” 

“Haven't they hinted that you could thake 
money by selling out now and retiring to pri- 

rate life instead of waiting until they SYUCEZE 
you ou? 

“Not a word.” 

“It’s some other company, then.” 
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